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Mook the first. 
V. 


MAY AND HER MOTHER. 


_ . A SWEET musical yoice in the p The door opened, and 

Mayentered the boudoir, bearing a little basket of flowers. Flora 
herself could not have looked more fresh and blooming. 

She had just been summoned from the garden by Mrs. Sutton, 
and had not taken off the dainty little straw hat with which her 
blonde tresses were crowned. What a winsome smile upon her 
oo, Ss. And what pearls those lips revealed. 

. Radcliffe regarded her with pride, not unmingled with a 
slight feeling of envy. Her own faded charms suffered sadly 
by contrast with those of her lovely daughter. 

“Good morrow, dearest mamma,” cried May, kissing her affec- 
tionately. “I hope you are quite well this morning. You look 
so. I have brought you a few flowers. Oh! it is such an en- 
chanting day. There has been a slight shower—the last. shower 
of April—and now the sun is shining so brightly, and the birds 
are amygang so blithely, and everything is looking so deliciously 
spring-like. Do let me persuade you to take a turn in the 
garden. You will enjoy it so much, and | am sure it will do 
you good. Shut up in this close room you can have no idea of 
the beauty and freshness of the morning. Oh! how I long to 
open the window.” 

_“Qn no account,” said Mrs, Radcliffe, checking her. “The 
air is far too chilly for me. At your age I delighted in a walk 
on a fine spring day like this, but now I am a poor invalid, and 
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must be content with my boudoir. Thank you for these flowers, 
my love. They are very ‘beautiful, but the odour of these jongquils 
is too strong to be agreeable. Put the basket aside, please. Now, 
come and sit near me, and let us talk.” 

May obeyed, drew a chair towards her mother, and fixed her 
largo bine eyes inguirin ly upon her. 

To-morrow is the first of May,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, taki 
her hand. “To-morrow you will be nineteen, the brightest an 

iest season in a woman’s existence —at least, it is generally so 
consid though in my own instance it proved otherwise. At 
nineteen 1 was far from happy.” She sighed, and then added, 
“ But I am sure you are happy, darling.” ._. 

“Indeed I am, dearest mamma—truly happy. I have not a 
wish ungratified.” 

“Not one?” asked her mother. “Take care, 1 am about to 
catechise you. But before I begin I will make a little confession 
which may encourage you to deal frankly with me. It may make 
you smile, but I shall not smile at any avowal it may elicit from 

ou. Don’t interrupt me. At nineteen—I may say it now, since 
I am an old woman—I was very much admired, and I am afraid 
ou will think I must have been excessively silly when I own that 

was pleased with the admiration I excited. I was thought a 
gon irt. I see you are beginning to laugh already, and you 

ave a perfect right to do so, for you are entirely free from the 
faults which I have just admitted.” 
' r Dear mamma, I am not laughing,” remarked “May, trying to 
00 ve. 

“ Listen to me,” resumed Mrs. Radcliffe. “ Amongst my host 
of admirers there was only one who really interested me, and 
before I was aware of it he had contrived to win my heart. 
Your grandpapa, who was resolved that I should never, with his 
consent, marry any other than a man of fortune, forbade me to 
think of the person on whom I had foolishly fixed my affections. 
Ah! what a struggle it cost me to obey. Recollect that this was 
at nineteen—your own age, darling. I had no tender mother 
into whose pityin breast I could pour my grief. Sympathy 
from my father I had none.” 

Here she paused for a few moments, overpowered by her recol- 
lections. 

“Of course,” she continued, “all has turned out for the best. 
I was very silly then. Your grandpapa—stern as I deemed him 
—was quite right, and I was quite wrong. But I did not think 
so at the time—and I was wretched. ‘Now, my dear child,” 
she added, looking into her daughter’s face, “ you will not, after 
this confession, withhold your confidence from me. You are not 
circumstanced as I was, darling. Your papa will never oppose 
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inclinations—nor will I. We both.love you tenderly. You 
are not a flirt—but a pretty girl, with a fortune, must have 
admirers. I had no fortune. If you have a preference for 
any of your pretendants—as I fancy you ha o not hesitate 
to avow it.” 

“Really, dear mamma,” replied May, who had listened with 
some surprise to this address, “I scarcely know how to answer 
you. It would be ridiculous in me to pretend I am not aware 
that some young men who come here do pay me attention. 
But I have never thought seriously about any of them.” 

“But there is a young man who is in the house—what of 
him ?” | 

“ Make yourself quite easy, dear mamma. [ have not lost my 
heart to cousin Oswald.” 

“Cousin Oswald— or I am very much mistaken—thinks other- 
wise.” 

“So he may—so, perhaps, he does—but he is a silly fellow so 
to delude himself. T like Oswald. He has excellent ment 
and a disposition that might attach any one to him. I know he 
is devoted to me; but for all that I cannot love him— except as a 
cousin. There, mamma, do you now understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, my love,” replied Mrs. Radcliffe, dissembling her 
satisfaction. “ id am rather sorry for poor Oswald.” 

“Yes, I am sometimes sorry for him myself. But what am I 
to do? How am I to cure him without giving him pain? 
Whenever I am about to speak seriously to him, he looks at me 
so imploringly that I cannot find in my heart to crush his hopes 
altogether. So we go on. He follows me about like papa’s 

t water-spaniel, Neptune, and I treat him much as I treat 
eptune. I believe if I were to.throw a stick into the lake, and 
bid Oswald fetch it, he would plunge in at once as readily as 
Neptune.” 
d she laughed heartily at the notion. 

Mrs. Radcliffe smiled secretly, but remarked, “I am shocked to 
hear you compare your good-natured and devoted cousin to a 
water-spaniel.” 

“T am a friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures, as Pierre 
Says in the play, mamma. Oswald is as honest and good a 
creature as ever lived, and has the fidelity and attachment of a 
dog, so I think the comparison is not so very inappropriate. Have 
you finished your catechism ?” . 

“Quite; I find I shall have nothing to say to your papa on 
your birthday.” 

“Papa won’t be sorry for that, I think,” remarked the young 
lady, archly. 

“Well, let us change the tepic, my love. I have just been 
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All the circumstances attending his arrival here are so singular 
that my curiosity has been greatly excited about him.” 

“So has mine,mamma. Tell me what he is like, in the first 
place ?” 

“ You saw him when he was brought into the house, and can 


of his vee wena 
; but he looked so dreadfully pale then. Ithought him 
dying. He appeared to be very han r 

“ He has quite what the French call ‘7atr d'un grand seigneur. 
I was very much struck, I assure you, and from the first moment 
felt an interest in him, for which I find it difficult te account. 
This sort of thing is very unusual with me, for I rarely take an 
interest in a perfect stranger. But Mr. St. Ives is not an 
ordinary person.” 

“He seems a very mysterious person, mamma. Papa and 
Oswald can tell me nothing about him. Have you learnt any 

iculars md 
Pe The principal features of his history, so far as I can ascertain 
them, are these: He has been brought up in France, and has no 
near relatives in this country. He lost his mother im infancy ; 
and his father, I believe—for this is mere surmise on my part—is 
in India.” 

“How came he to be crossing Wootton Heath on the night 
when he was robbed ?” 

“ He seems to have been on his way to town, and had with 
him, in his knapsack, some important documents, of which, 
unluckily, he has been deprived by the robbers.” 

“So 1 heard,” cried May. “I want to know what those docu- 
ments relate to.” 

“Then you must suspend your curiosity till to-morrow, when 
you will probably see him, and can question him, if you think 
eo f he as able to do so, he will come down to break- 

ast inthe morning. I took care to tell him that it is an inte- 
resting anniversary.” 
= he anniversary can have no interest to him,” observed 
y. 


“ Pardon me, my love ; he was much flattered by being allowed 
to join the family party on such an occasion.” 

At this moment the door was partially opened, and a good- 
humoured, good-looking face was seen at it. 
The face was Oswald’s, who asked if he might come im. 












VI. 
OSWALD. 


RECEIVING agg aL. he shut the door and advanced, but his 
aunt motioned him to keep off. 

“You have been smoking, Oswald. Give him some eau-de- 
Cologne, May.” 

Instantly retiring, Oswald took a seat on a causeuse on the 

ite side of the fireplace. 

Undoubtedly, he was a very handsome young fellow, tall, well 
built, and well set on his lower limbs, which, as he wore knicker- 
bockers, could be seen to be remarkably well turned. He had 
an open countenance, brown curling locks, whiskers a few shades 
lighter than his hair, and brushed back according to the pre- 
vailing mode, regular features, light grey eyes, and a fresh 
complexion, pepeting the most perfect health. Not, perhaps, 
a very intellectual face, but a very pleasant one, neve 
Considering his personal advantages and his devotion, it is rather 
surprising that May should care so little about him. 

“What has brought you here, Oswald?” inquired his aunt. 

“T have a piece of news for you,” he replied. “I have just 
got a letter from my mother. ho do you think is coming here 
to-morrow ?” 

“Your mother !” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“T hope so,” added May. “TI shall _ aps to see her,” 

“ No,” rejoined Oswald, laughing. “ Your apa is coming. 
Perhaps “8 won't be pa weiclechted to A 
_Exciamation of surprise were uttered both by mamma and 

ter. 

Onwald easily perceived, from the expression of his aunt’s face, 
that the intelligence was not altogether agreeable to her. At any 
other time she would have been glad to see her father; but at 
this particular juncture, when Hilary St. Ives was in the house, 
and when she had a little project on foot in re to him, the 
shrewd and suspicious old gentleman was very likely to be in the 
way, and might interfere with her plan. Besides, he had known 
Seymour Delacombe intimately in days gone by, and would 
naturally be struck by the likeness borne to him by Hilary. 
These reflections passed rapidly wre her mind, and gave to 
her countenance the expression noticed by Oswald. 

“TI wonder your dpapa has not written to me to announce 
his intention,” she Bera a tone that showed she was a little 
put out. 
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“He felt sure he would be welcome, as he will be, mamma,’ 
said May. “It is long since dear grandpapa has paid us a visit. 
I am glad he is coming at last.” 

“Yes; I only wish he had deferred his visit for a week,” 
objected her mother. “ _— Mr. St. Ives has got his ge on, 
as you know. apa is ve icular, and won't 
SAAismaamMINUee atline Goes eam ss oe the is Acemnomned to.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he have it?” cried Oswald. “St. Ives must 
turn out. Luckily he’s well enough, or will be well enough 
to-morrow to take his departure.” 

“ve asked him to stay here for a week to recruit,” said Mrs. 
Radcliffe, in a tone of rebuke. “Sutton will find him another 
room.” 

“Very kind of you indeed, aunt,” said Oswald, a little abashed, 
and secretly wishing that the young man had never got into the 
house at all. 

“Have the robbers been caught, Oswald? Has Mr. St. Ives’s 
kna been recovered?” inquired May. “a 

“No. Wormald, the police-officer, has just been here. Still 
at fault, though he is not without hopes of capturing the gipsies ; 
for he thinks they are concealed in the neighbourhood. Poor 
St. Ives, I fear, has said good-bye to his precious documents.” 

* Apparently, they are a great loss to him,” observed May, in a 
im ising tone. 

“Tf he wants them back he ought to offer a jolly good reward 
for them,” cried Oswald. “ But I say, aunt, what has become 
of the miniature that used to hang up there? I mean the portrait 
pS es 

Seeing from his aunt’s looks that he had asked the wrong 
ae he stopped short, though he had some observations to 
make. 

“You have no business to be so inquisitive, sir,” said Mrs. 
Radcliffe, in a tone calculated to check further remarks on the 
subject, and it had the effect desired. 

“ Aunt Bell, I trust, gives a good account of herself?” inter- 
posed May, coming to the rescue. 

“You shall see her letter,” he replied, giving it to her. 

“What a very long letter! Must i read it aloud?” she 
inquired. 

“By all means,” he replied with affected nonchalance. “There 
are no secrets in it. It relates chiefly to yourself. I ought, 
perhaps, to have kept it back till to-morrow—but no matter.” 

May then read as follows : 


“Your time seems to have been so fully and agreeably occu- 
pied, you dear, undutiful boy, that you appear not to have had 
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a moment to spare for your ger mother, who has been anxiously 

ing a letter from you for the last fortnight, and has been 
doomed to constant disappointment. After so prolonged a silence 
you ought to have something pleasant to communicate, 

“Your last letter, now nearly three weeks old—think of that, 
sir !—was full of rapturous descriptions of May—as if I didn’t 
know how lovely and amiable i is—and the impression it 
conveyed, whether designed or not on your part, is that you 
have fallen in love with your charming cousin.” 

“T think I had better not read any more,” said May, stopping. 

“Oh yes, pray go on,” Oswald entreated. 

“J shall not be surprised if it turns out to be so, for it is 
scarcely possible to be constantly in the society of so adorable a 
creature as May without becoming passionately enamoured of 
her. Such, at least, is my notion. And I remember the time 
when your aunt, who was quite as pretty as May now is, could 
not avoid making conquests of all who came near her,” 

“What do you think of that, mamma?” asked May, pausing. 
“T hope you are flattered.” 

Gross as it was, the flattery was not a whit too strong for 
Mrs. Radcliffe. But she said, 

“T wonder your Aunt Bell could write so silly a letter. But 
let us hear it out.” 

“T think I have divined your secret, my dear boy, but you do 
not throw any light on a point that is naturally of the utmost 
interest to me. You tell me you are May’s constant companion, 
in her walks, in her rides, in her drives. You say she sings and 
plays so divinely, that you could listen to her for ever. You say 
you act as her ‘Sere hnvia and would act as her groom if she 
would let you; and you mention several other particulars that 
prove how devoted you are to her; but you do not tell me the 
one thing I most desire to know. You do not even hint that 
your charming cousin, with whom you are evidently smitten, 
manifests the slightest predilection for you.” 

Here Oswald coughed slightly. May, however, would not 
raise her eyes from the letter to look at him, but went on. 

“A mother’s vanity may mislead me, but I cannot aperay Lary 
the > paapeenmca she has of knowing them, that May can be in- 
sensible to your many good qualities; or, shall I say it ?—indif- 
ferent to your personal advantages. I sonelly persuade myself 
that the attachment must be mutual. You have a noble and 
true heart, my dear boy, if you have not the cleverest head in 
the world. In some respects, and these not the least important to 
her happiness, May will not find your superior. That I can 
affirm. I have long entertained the idea that you are formed for 
each other. Heaven grant you may be united !” 
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«“ Amen !” ejaculated Oswald, fervently. - 

“Ts there much more?” inquired Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“Yes, a good deal, mamma. | : 

PP Pray 0p, if you have had enough,” said Oswald. 

But May went on. 

“ As I cammot divest myself of the impression, that you and your 
fair cousin will make a match of it (or, as your Aunt Radcliffe 
uséd to say, when a girl, “put up your horses in the-same stable’), 
I have written to your grandpapa to press him to make a settle- 
ment upon you. He 1s very rich, and lives so inexpensively, 
that a few thousands can be no object whatever to him. You 
are certain to be his heir; but he is hale’ and beats and. has 
such a capital constitution, that he may, and I sincerly hope, will, 
last for several years. May is a great favourite with him, and 
since there is prospect of your being united to her, I feel 

sure he will place you in an independent position, and 
remove any obstacles that might otherwise arise on that score. 
As he is as punctual as the Duke of Wellington used to be, and 
sure to reply without delay, I won’t send off this letter till I 
hear from him.” 

“Has she got his answer ?” inquired Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“Yes, dear aunt, yes,” replied Oswald, eagerly. “Do finish 
the letter, May.” 

“¥ told you I should not be kept long in suspense. To my 
great surprise, and no less to my delight, your grandpapa has 
answered my letter in person, and is now with me at Dunham 
Lodge. He is in very good humour, and apparently much 
pleased with the idea of the match. He won’t make any positive 
promise, but I think he will do what we desire. That he means 
to do something is certain, for he has determined to start for 
Hazlemere House at once, and ascertain by personal inspection, 
as he says, * how the land lies.’ 

“To-morrow he will be in town, and stay at the Langham Hotel, 
and on the following morning, 1st of May, will run down to Hazle- 
mere. He is an odd man, as your aunt knows full well, and 
his design is to take her by surprise; but I think she ought 
to be prepared for his visit. 

“Tt now only remains for me, in concluding this long letter, to 
wish dearest May many, many happy returns of her birthday. 
May ‘the day prove auspicious ; and a long and blissful term, in 
which she and you will be principally concerned, date from it. 
How proud and happy your mother will be, if her fond anticipa- 
tions are realised.” 

“That is all,” observed May, putting down the letter. 

“ And enough too,” said her mother. 
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Small need, we think, to state that Mrs. Woodcot’s letter was 
meant to be shown to Radcliffe and May, but that clever 
lady never supposed her son would allow it to be read under such 
absurd — stances as those recorded. Beagle iss: | a ven 

iven by May to certain on whi e most reli 
ecedy dates ed their dicks ent before the letter was’ ended, 
‘he perceived the mistake he had made, and became very hot and 
Not knowing what to say, he cast one of those im- 
loring looks, to which ‘she was accustomed, at his fair cousin; 
but she was not to be moved now. 

At last he stammered out, “I should never have ventured upon 
a declaration, if I had not been prompted by that unlucky letter. 
But do Jet me learn my fate.” | 

“ Your fate is not in my hands,” + ee May. “ Thave no other 
answer to give tosuch a question. What can you have been saying 
about me to Aunt Bell to cause her to write to grandpapa as she 
has done? You have placed me in a very ridiculous position.” 

“J will ask pardon on my bended knees, if that will soften 
you,” he cried, about to suit the action to the word. 

“Remain where you are, sir. I cannot treat this as a jest. 
Grandpapa is coming. How is he to be undeceived?” 

“T don’t know,” rejoined Oswald, driven to his wits’ end. 
“But, upon my honour, I had no idea my mother would write.to 
him, stil. less that the old gentleman would come here to 

lex us.” 

“No, you could not possibly foresee that, Oswald,” observed 
his aunt. “Your mother should not have been so precipitate. 
But I understand her feelings, and can excuse her. You must 
make allowances for Oswald, May. It was natural that he 
should delude himself.” » a 

“Thank you, aunt, thank you,” he cried, gratefully. “I cer- 
tainly believed—that is, I fancied May was not quite indifferent 
to me.” 

“ Perhaps I have been to blame,’ said May, relenting, “You 
are not the only person who has been deceived by my manner,” 
she added, glancing archly at her mother. “So take my 
forgiveness.” 

And she extended her hand towards him, which he pressed 
eagerly to his lips. 

“T suspect she loves him, in spite of her denial,” thought Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

“T hope grandpapa’s errand won’t be altogether fruitless,” said 
May. “Mamma, you must try and persuade him to do something 
for poor Oswald.” 

“Nay, my love, it rests with you, and not with me. On one 
condition, no doubt your grandpapa will do something.” 
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“But that condition I cannot agree to,” she rejoined. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Oswald, despairingly. “ Don’t trouble 
yourselves about me,” he added, with a broken-hearted expres- 
sion, “I care for nothing now. I shall go abroad. I don’t 
know what I shall do. But I shall not remain longer here.” 

“Not if I beg you to stay?” said May, in a coaxing tone that 
was quite irresistible. 

“T will do whatever you bid me,” he replied, with the submis- 
sion of a slave. 

“Then I order you to remain over my birthday,” she said, 
“You shall go when you please afterwards.” 

Just then an interruption was offered by the entrance of Mr. 
Radcliffe, who came in quest of Oswald. 

“T thought I should find you here,” he said, clapping his 
nephew on the shoulder as he advanced to greet his wife, whom 
he had not seen before on that morning. 


Vil. 
MR. RADCLIFFE. 


Mr. RapDcuirrr was turned sixty, rather above the middle 
size, and had the portly figure and large features which we are 
wont to assign to John Bull. He looked the picture of good 
health, and, though stout, he was active, and took a great deal 
of exercise, living as much as he could in the open air. He 
wore rather large whiskers, which, with his snow-white locks, 
contrasted forcibly with his rosy complexion. He did not wear 
the traditional John Bu!l top-boots, but his sturdy legs were 
clothed in a pair of Mr. Bowley’s incomparable cool gaiters. 
He had a loose blue coat with brass buttons, and a baggy waist- 
coat. Mr. Radcliffe’s manner towards his wife was singularly 
deferential, and it was evident she had lost none of her influ- 
ence over him. Years had in no degree diminished his admira- 
tion of her beauty. 

Mrs. Radcliffe thought it best to let him know immediately 
that her father was coming on the following day, and though 
much surprised, he was greatly pleased by the intelligence. The 
difficulty in regard to the room in which Hilary St. Ives was 
lodged at once occurred to him, as it had done to his wife. But 
this was soon got over. 

All being settled, Mr. Radcliffe chuckled, and rubbed his 
hands with satisfaction at the thought of seeing his father-in-law, 
whom he liked very much. 

“T must get out some of my’20 port for him,” he cried, smack- 
ing his lips. “He will want a glass of it to drink your health, 
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May, and so shall I—ha! ha!” And he laughed his resonant 
laugh. “ Oswald must drink it in claret, since he can’t stand 

rt. By-the-by, I had forgotten what I came about,” ad- 
Sening is nephew. “ Mrs. Sutton wants to go to Guildford on 
some business of her own. You must drive her in the dog-cart 
to the Gomshall station. I can’t very well spare the time 
myself. Besides, I expect some people to call upon me.” 

“J shall like it of all things,” replied Oswald. “ But I suppose 
I shan’t have to wait at the station till she comes back ae 
Guildford.” 

“ No—no—she won't return till late. A fly will bring her 
home.” 

“This must be a sudden idea,” exclaimed Mrs. Radcliffe, sur- 
prised. “Sutton was with me just now, and said yo about 
going to Guildford. What is to happen to poor Mr. St. Ives ?” 

“Oh! he'll take no harm,” replied her husband. “ Boston 
will look after him. He has got the Zimes, and a book to amuse 
him—and can have a cigar if he likes. No, I beg pardon, my 
love. I know you don’t allow smoking in the bedrooms.” 

“T wish I could prevent it everywhere else in the house. But 
I want to know why Sutton is going to Guildford.” 

“She wants to go to the bank, T believe, my dear. You had 
better not keep her waiting, Oswald. The dog-cart has been 
ordered a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Oh! I didn’t understand that,” cried the young man. And 
with an expressive look at May, he quitted the room. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was puzzled, but she fancied this sudden expe- 
dition to Guildford had some relation to Hilary St. Ives. What 
surprised her most was, that Mrs. Sutton had not consulted her 
before taking the step. However, she could not ask further 
questions, without appearing too curious. 

“T fancy Sutton has saved money,” observed Mr. Radcliffe. 

“TI dare say she has,” she replied. 

This was a very evasive, and by no means truthful, response. 
She knew perfectly well that the housekeeper had saved what 
Oswald would have called “a pot of money.” 

“Well, May,” said her father, looking at her, “ now that 
Oswald is gone, I have something to tell you.” 

“What is it, dear papa?” she inquired. “ Why should it be a 
secret from Oswald ?” 

_ “T scarcely know why,” he replied, smiling. “ But you sha 
judge whether I have acted discreetly, or not. I have just 
received a proposal of marriage for you. Now, was I right ir 
reserving this communication for your own ear, and for that of 
your mamma ?” 

“You were quite right, papa,” she replied. 

March—vVoL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXIX. T 
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“ Does the offer meet your approval, my dear?” inquired Mrs, 
Radcliffe, not feeling at all certain from her husband’s manner 
that it did so. 

“Tecan raise no objection to it. On the contrary, I am bound 
to say that, viewed in a certain light, the offer is highly advan- 

us. Not to keep you a moment longer i in suspense,” he 
added to May, “it is Sir Charles Ilminster of Boxgrove Park, 
who, fond me, offers you his hand.” 

May did not mabe a remark, but, from having blushed deeply, 
she —— quite pale. 

“J shall not attempt to influence you one way or the other, my 
love,” said her father, kindly. ‘ You must consider well before 
you decide.” 

“You are the kindest papa in the world,” she cried, flinging 
her arms round his neck. 

Mrs. Radcliffe thought it behoved her to say a few words. 

“ Most girls would think that an offer from a handsome young 
baronet, with a fine place, did not require much consideration” 
she observed. 

“Sir Charles Ilminster is thirty-five, mamma.” 

“T like that. Thirty-five is young fora baronet. Sir Charles 
is in the prime of life. He belongs to an old family—one of the 
oldest in the county. His estates are unencumbered, I believe. 
To add to his numerous recommendations, he stands quite alone. 
There is no Dowager Lady Ilminster. He has iy a sister, 
Lady Richborough, a w idow, and a most charming person.’ 

“T quite agree with you, mamma, Lady Bichbor rough 
charming.” 

“Js not Sir Charles charming ?” 

“ Acreeable, gentleman-like, good-looking—yes. Charming— 
no.” 

“ Boxgrove, I repeat, is an exceedingly fine place.” 

“Granted. But I like Hazlemere quite as well.” 

“ Absurd. The two places cannot be compared. Boxgrove is 
an ancient mansion, with a noble park. Our’s is—but I won't 
depreciate it. You are sadly wanting in taste, my love, and I 
fear in discrimination. The main point is, whether you at all like 
Sir Charles.” 

“T neither like him, nor dislike him, mamma. I am simply 
indifferent about him.” 

“You will have to make up your mind by to-morrow, my dear,’ 
said her father. “He is coming over with Lady Richborough 
and will expect an answer. 

“T will give Lady Richborough my answer,” said May. 

. Incomprehensible g girl!” cried her mother. 


“Well, do as you please,” observed Mr. Radcliffe. “I’ve said 
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I won’t influence you, and I'll keep my word. But I am bound 
to confirm all your mamma has said about Sir Charles Ilminster. 
A wrong conclusion might be drawn from my silence. And 
now, my dear,” he added to his wife, “you must excuse me. 
I can’t stand the heat of this room any longer. It feels like a 
furnace.” 

“TJ feel it very warm, too, papa,” cried May. “I must have a 
turn in the garden.” 

And they quitted the room together. 

“We shall see what effect Hilary will produce,” mused Mrs. 
Radcliffe, as she was left alone. “ He is far handsomer than Sir 
Charles, and much younger. But then he hasnothing. I wonder 
why Sutton has gone to Guildford.” 

May and her father reached the garden just in time to see the 
dog-cart, with Mrs. Sutton and Oswald inside it, dash through 
the lodge-gates. The young man waved his hand to them. 

Another person, stationed at the window of an upper chamber, 
watched them as they moved slowly across the lawn. 

This person was ravished by May’s beauty. Never had he 
beheld a countenance so enchanting, nor a figure so light and 
graceful. His heart was lost to her at once. 


VIil. 


SIR CHARLES ILMINSTER AND LADY RICHBOROUGH. 


THE dog-cart was on its way to the station. 

Those within it ought to have been enlivened by the rare beauty 
of the morning, and by the smiling aspect of nature; but they . 
were not. The conversation, commenced by Oswald, soon ieiaped. 
Mrs. Sutton was evidently pre-oecupied, and would not give 
heed to his talk. 

They had crossed a breezy common—not the heath upon which 
Hilary had been lost, but an equally picturesque tract—and soon 
afterwards entered a long defile, if it may be properly so termed, 
which led them between the North Downs. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the pass. A small river 
took its course through the narrow valley, and the road skirting 
its banks offered charming points of view. In many cases the 
sides of the downs were clothed with timber, while the mansions 
towhich those woods belonged could be descried through openings 
amid the trees. ; 

One of the most extensive and most beautiful of the parks in 
question belonged to Sir Charles Ilminster, of whom mention has 
just been made. Sir Charles’s noble ancestral mansion occupied 
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a commanding situation, and overlooked the whole of the lovely 
surrounding district. ! 

Drawn by Spanker, the dog-cart was going at a rattling pace 
ast the tall grey palings that served to keep the deer within 
Dagens Park, when a turn in the road showed Oswald a lady 
and gentleman on horseback, followed by a groom, about a quarter 
of a mile ahead. 

In these persons he had no difficulty in recognising the 
owner of the adjoining property, and his sister, Lely ich- 
borough. 

As Sir Charles and the lady with him were proceeding very 
leisurely, the intervening distance was soon cleared by Spanker, 
The groom touched his hat as the dog-cart passed him, and his 
master and Lady Richborough, hearing the sound of wheels, 
turned to see who was coming on. 

Both were extremely well mounted. Sir Charles had a de- 
cidedly military look and bearing—not surprising, since he had 
been in the —th Lancers, and had served with distinction, 
He had a tall, symmetrical figure; handsome, but rather pro- 
nounced features; and wore thick moustaches and a long im- 
perial. 

High-bred, high-minded, high-spirited, chivalrous, Sir Charles 
was the soul of honour, and had a spice of romance in his 
composition. 

Ten years younger than her brother, Lady Richborough 
was in the full éclat of her resplendent beauty. Magnificent 
black hair, eyes of almost Oriental size and splendour, veiled by 
long dark eyelashes, classically cut features, a full mouth, and 
rounded chin, these constituted some of her charms. To her 
personal attractions she added most fascinating manners, and a 
remarkable power of pleasing when she cared to exert it. A 
perfect Amazon, she never looked better than on horseback. 
She sat her steed well, and her riding-habit brought out the best 
points of her superb figure. 

The widow of Sir Algernon Richborough, a Yorkshire baronet, 
who unfortunately had a son by a former marriage, besides other 
children, her charming ladyship had a tolerably good jointure. 
But, alas! a very harsh restriction was attached to it. 

Sir Algernon was of a jealous nature, and had not sufficient 
confidence in his lovely wite. Not believing she would be faith- 
ful to his memory, he decreed that her jointure should depart 
from her if she married again. But for this proceeding, which 
we cannot too strongly condemn, it is certain Lady Richborough 
would not have remained two years a widow. 

How dreadfully mercenary are the young men of the day: 
A thousand charms, without money, will not fix them. The 
report that Lady Richborough would lose her jointure on ma 
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jage scared all her young admirers. Some more mature pre- 
Saaeute, with better taste and larger means, would not have 
minded the loss. But they did not suit Lady Richborough, who 
was determined upon having a young partner in her second 
noces. 

It remains ~ to state that the lovely widow had a house in 
Ebury-street. But she only occupied it during the season, and 
generally took care of her brother at Boxgrove. 

Only of late, Sir Charles Ilminster had become intimate with 
the Radcliffes, and the intimacy was brought about by the great 
fancy taken for May by Lady Richborough. 

Sir Charles, who was said to have had an early disappointment, 
from which he had never entirely recovered, and which had 
hitherto prevented him from marrying, was not proof against the 
charms of the youthful beauty. May’s freshness re vivacity 
enchanted him, and though the connexion was not exactly one 
he would have sought if his feelings had not been maeey 
engaged, he began seriously to entertain the idea of making her 

wife. 

Before taking the decisive step, however, he consulted his 
sister. She had already perceived the effect produced upon him, 
and in reality had helped to fan the flame by her praises of the 


object of his regards; and, as may be supposed, he met with no 


opposition from her. On the contrary, she applauded his choice, 
and counselled him not to lose time, but secure the prize, lest 
it should slip through his fingers. 

This argument, of which he recognised the full force, pre- 
vailed, and induced him to make the formal proposal just reported 
tothe reader. The groom having ean the letter containing 
the proposal, had rejoined his master, who had ridden on to 
Wootton, and Sir Charles was returning to Boxgrove, when 
overtaken by Oswald. 

On reaching Sir Charles and his sister, who had reined in 

their horses, Oswald pulled up, and greetings were exchanged. 
_ After favouring the young man with one of her most bewitch- 
ing smiles, and allowing him to touch the tips of her gloved fingers, 
her ladyship addressed herself to Mrs. Sutton, of whose influence 
with all parties at Hazlemere she was quite cognisant, and bring- 
ing her horse as close as she could to the housekeeper, began to 
chat with her in the most affable and friendly manner, making 
all sorts of affectionate inquiries respecting May and Mrs, 
Radcliffe. } 

Mrs. Sutton knew that Sir Charles’s groom had brought a 
letter that morning from his master to Mr. Radcliffe, and her 
ladyship’s attentions, coupled with the haughty baronet’s altered 
manner, led her to suspect the truth. 

While Lady Richborough was thus employed, Sir Charles took 
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Oswald in hand, and ascertained, much to his relief, that he was 
merely conveying Mrs. Sutton to the Gomshall station. We say 
to Sir Charles’s relief, for, with all a lover's doubts and trepida- 
tion, he had at first imagined that the young man and his com- 
panion were on the way to Boxgrove, eharged with some sort of 
reply to his proposal. A little reflection would have shown him 
the absurdity of the supposition, but time for reflection had not 
been allowed him. 

With unwonted courtesy, he then pressed Oswald to take 
luncheon with him on -his way back, and the young man readily 
accepted the invitation. Like all who came near her, Oswald 
was charmed with Lady Richborough, and was delighted at the 
— of passing an hour im her society. 

ilary St. Ives formed the next topic of discourse, in which 
everybody took part. Of course, her ladyship had heard of the 
strange circumstances of the case—how the young man had been 


robbed and half murdered on Wootton Heath, and brought to 


Hazlemere. How was he going on? Was he still alive? 

Mrs. Sutton was able to assure her that Mr. St. Ives was not 
only alive, but goimg on so well, that he would most probably 
come down stairs on the morrow. 

Lady Richborough was astonished. Never was anything so 
wonderful. He owed his life to Mrs. Sutton. But they all 
knew what an excellent nurse she was. 

Mrs. Sutton acknowledged the compliment, and said she 
should not have left her patient if there had been the least danger 
in doing so. 

Her Tadyship next inquired if it was true that Mr. St. Ives 
was very handsome. Whereupon, Oswald immediately called 
out that he was the handsomest fellow he had ever seen. 

On this, Sir Charles pricked up his ears, and wanted to know 
all about him, but no satisfactory answer could be given to his 
inquiries. 

“ Well, we are coming over to Hazlemere to-morrow, and then 
we shall probably see him, and learn something more,” observed 
her ladyship. “A pleasant journey to you, dear Mrs, Sutton.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Sutton,” thought the housekeeper, as she bowed 
adieu. “I see how it is, clearly enough. But they are mis 
taken, if they calculate on me.” 

“We shall see you at luncheon, Mr. Woodcot,” said Sir 
Charles waving his hand to Oswald. 

The young man nodded, raised his hat to Lady Richborough, 
and oo touching Spanker with the whip, quickly disappeared. 

“You will laugh at what I am going to say, Myrtilla,” observed 
Sir Charles to his sister, as they rode towards the handsome park 
lodge ; “but I have an unaccountable feeling that the arrival at 
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emere of this mysterious. St. Ives, at this: particular juncture, 
eet wome. S feaa'a rived ioc hide--essue calcd ieel? 

« A rival!” exclaimed her ladyship, displaying her pearly teeth, 
as she laughed heartily. “I know you are excessively super- 
stitious, Charley, but I didn’t think you so bad as this. Dismiss 
such idle fears. Handsome as’ they say he is, St. Ives is not 
likely to cut you out. He has appeared on the scene im a very 
strange manner, I allow; but he will very soon make his: exit. 
You have far more reason to fear ri from Oswald Woodcot. 
He is in love with his faix cousin, that’s certain. But, as I 
have told you, I don’t think he has made the slightest impression 
upon her heart. As to St. Ives, I will undertake that she shan’t 
fall in love with him.” : 

Meanwhile, the dog-cart pursued its way. 

Having now recovered in some degree from his depression, 
Oswald unbosomed himself to his companion, confessing that he 
had shown his mother’s letter to Mrs. Radcliffe and May. Mrs. 
Sutton looked grave, and told him he had pursued an exceedingly 
injudicious course, and need not be surprised at the: result, 
adding that it would be very difficult to repair the error he had 
committed. While blaming his imprudence, she: promised him 
her best assistance to set matters right; and the promise raised 


"the down-hearted fellow’s hopes. 


. Sutton was secretly much vexed on learning that old Mr. 
Thornton was coming to Hazlemere next day, as his visit threatened 
to embarrass her plans. But she took care not to let her annoy- 
ance appear. 

They reached the station just ten minutes before the arrival of 
the Guildford train. Oswald would have waited to see Mrs. 
Sutton off, if she would have allowed him. She told him she 
should not return till late, as she had a good deal to do at Guild- 
ford. So he lighted a cigar, and drove off to Boxgrove, anti- 
cipating a pleasant luncheon. 

When the train came up, Mrs. Sutton entered a first-class 


carriage. 
IX. 


WHY MRS. SUTTON WENT TO GUILDFORD, AND WHOM SHE MET THEBE.. 


A PLEASANT old town is Guildford—none pleasanter in Eng- 
land—and on that sunshiny spring day it wore an unusually 
cheerful aspect. The square tower of the ancient. Norman 
castle, reared upon its lofty mound in the centre of the town, 
looked proudly, yet smilingly, on the many picturesque edifices,, 
halls, churches, hospitals, and quaintly-gabled habitations clus- 
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tered around it. Bright and beautiful looked the hills near the 
town—fairest of all being St. Catherine’s Hill, which now looked 
so lovely and inviting that a devotee might have been tempted 
to climb to the desecrated chapel on its brow. Fair looked the 
woods, wherein lies buried antique and storied Losely—fair looked 
the groves around Compton—fair looked the valley, through 
which wanders the Wey. 

As Mrs. Sutton passed rapidly through the lovely valley of the 
Wey, and sspuented the picturesque old town, she could not 
help casting a glance at the towering keep; but otherwise, we 
regret to say, she was insensible to the beauties of the scene, 
Her mind was fully occupied with the business she had to do. 

Quitting the large and bustling station, at which two im- 
syevenn lines unite, she took her way up the High-street, 

t was rather crowded at the time, and many carriages passed 
her, but she looked at none of them. She bought her own 
dresses, and most of Mrs. Radcliffe’s dresses, at Guildford; but 
she was not going to the draper’s or the milliner’s now. She 
had extensive dealings with several other tradespeople, but she 
did not enter a single shop. She went on till he came to the 
London and County Bank. 

As she entered the bank, a very respectable middle-aged man, 
rather bald, and wearing spectacles, who was engaged with his 
books at a desk at the By happened to turn his head, and 
catching sight of her, he immediately quitted his occupation, and 
saluted her deferentially. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Sutton. Glad to see you, ma'am. 
What can I have the pleasure of doing for you?” he in- 
quired, in bland tones. 

“T want to draw out a little money, Mr. Price,” she replied. 

“ How much will you take, ma’am?” said Mr. Price. “1 will 
write out the draft for you, if you please.” 

“Thank you. Be good enough to write it for six hundred 
pounds.” 

Mr. Price looked a little surprised, but made no remark, and 
having written out the cheque, he passed it over the counter for 
her signature. 

“How will you take the money, madam?” was the next 
inquiry. 

‘In five bank notes, each for one hundred. The remaining 


— in smaller notes. Stay, I should like twenty pounds in 
go d.” 

“Very good.” 

And the bank notes and gold being at once produced and 
delivered to her, she proceeded to secure them in her portmonnale 
and pocket-book—for she needed both. 
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While she was thus employed, Mr. Price told her he had just 
been reading in the Surrey Gazette an account of the robbery of 
Mr. St. Ives on Wootton Heath, and he presumed the newspaper 
was correct in stating that the unfortunate young gentleman had 
been conveyed to Hazlemere, by Mr. Radcliffe. ing informed 
that the statement was exact in all its particulars, Mr. Price next 
expressed his surprise at the great remissness of the police. What 
were they about? The robbers ought long since to have been 
captured. In this Mrs. Sutton entirely concurred. But Mr. 
Price did not stop here. He next ventured to observe—and he 
made the remark with a peculiarly soft smile—that he thought he 
knew how Mrs. Sutton intended to invest her money. Mr. 
Malham had been at the bank the other day, and mentioned 
casually that a very desirable house was to be sold at Wootton 
for six hundred pounds—a great bargain—cheap as dirt. Mr. 
Price hoped she was going to buy that house. Mrs. Sutton’s 
smile might have signified either “ yes” or “no,” at the option of 
the observer; but she made no direct response, and bowing to 
Mr. Price, prepared to depart. 

Just as she was going two persons entered the bank, Unmis- 
takably military men, and probably from Aldershot camp, which, 
as the reader need veumely be informed, is not very far from 
Guildford. The foremost of the two—a youngish man, under 
thirty, apparently—scarcely merits description. But his com- 
— must not be thus passed over. He was a very distinguished- 
ooking person indeed, Afteen years at least older than his friend, 
bat still strikingly handsome. His aristocratic and refined de- 
meanour did not savour of the camp, though his bronzed visage, 
marked, but not disfigured, ‘by a large cicatrice, and erey 
moustache proclaimed that he had served _ under an Indian 
or an African sun. If he had so served, his health did not 
seem much impaired. His dark eye was still full of fire, and 
his tall thin figure perfectly erect. A dark blue frock-coat was 
buttoned tightly across his chest. 

Both officers removed their cigars from their lips as they en- 
tered the bank. 

“Pray come in, colonel,” cried Captain de Vesci, the younger 
of the two. “I won’t keep you longer than is required to cash a 


= 
“T will wait for you as long as my cigar will keep alight,” 
replied the colonel, laughing. 

at voice !—that well-known voice! which she had not heard 
for many, many years, and never expected to hear again, thrilled 
through Mrs. Sutton’s frame, and suspended for the moment 
the action of her heart, causing such evident emotion that she 
well-nigh sank to the ground. 
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All the colour fled from her cheeks. Even her lips became 
white; and Mr. Price, noticing her yard looks, thought she 
must have been taken suddenly ill, and felt half inclined to spring 
across the counter to her assistance. 

She raised her eyes towards the colonel, regarding him as 
steadfastly as she dared. Yes, it was he! But little changed 
—despite his grey hair and the honourable scar upon his cheek. 
She would have known him anywhere, and under any circum- 
stances. 

Did he know her? He stared hard at her—struck by the 
likeness to a long-forgotten and once dear face. But how » Cr 
he know her? He believed—firmly believed—that she whom 
he had loved in years long gone by was dead. Nevertheless, this 
strange likeness to the lost one greatly startled him. 

Mustering all her courage—and she had need of it—Mrs, 
Sutton passed him as firmly as she could. Her dress brushed 
him slightly as she went by, though he moved out of her way. 
How she sustained herself at that trying moment she could 
scarcely tell. 

The colonel’s curiosity being excited, he stepped to the counter, 
and addressing Mr. Price said, 

“Can you oblige me, sir, with the name of the lady who has 
just gone out ?” 

“Mrs. Sutton,” was the laconic reply. 

“Good God! what a strong likeness!” mentally ejaculated 
the colonel, too much disturbed to ask any further questions. 

Mrs. Sutton felt so extremely faint, that she was obliged to 
enter a chemist’s shop and procure some sal-volatile. The sti- 
mulant presently revived her, but she was still seated in the 
shop when the colonel and Captain de Vesci passed the door. 
Neither of them noticed her. They were talking loudly, and 
she distinctly heard the colonel observe to his friend, 

“T wonder where the deuce that woman has gone to!” a 
remark that elicited a laugh from the captain. 

Waiting till they were gone, she proceeded to her milliner’s, 
whose shop was close at hand, and purchased one of these thick 
black veils which are as effectual a disguise as a loo-mask used 
to be to our great-grandmothers. Shrouded by this veil she felt 
more easy, and repaired to the White Hart, where, being well 
known, she was at once ushered to a private room up-stairs by 
the landlady, who seemed very glad to see her. She ordered a 
little luncheon, and at the same time asked for writing 
materials, 

Left to herself, and having in some degree regained her com- 
posure, she strove to reflect on the extraordinary events that had 
recently taken place. The last occurrence seemed to her the 
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strangest of all, and quite confounded her, upsetting all her 
schemes, and filling her with uneasiness. 

She had every reason to suppose the colonel was in India, and 
could not comprehend what Mad brought him back. He could 
only have just returned, for she was vaectales she should have 
heard of his arrival from Mrs. Radcliffe if any mention had 
been made of it in the public journals. Yet he had returned. 
She had heard his voice—had seen him. Here he was—on the 


How was this unlooked-for danger to be guarded against? 
A few days might possibly elapse before Mrs. Radcliffe heard of 
his return—but she was sure to hear of it ere long—in all 
bability from himself. Nothing more certain shan he veulhte be 
invited to Hazlemere. Equally certain that he would come. 

Distraction was in the thought. Fate seemed at work. The 
perepeties of the dark drama in which she enacted the principal 
and not wholly guiltless part might be at hand. 

From these meditations she was roused by the waiter, who 
placed writing materials on a small table beside her, and then 
proceeded to lay a cover for luncheon. 

Her plans were now so disconcerted that she felt inclined to 
— her task; but at last she resolved to bid defiance to fate, 


0 on. 

— tracing a few lines on a sheet of paper in bold, mascu- 
line characters, “totally unlike her usual handwriting, she enclosed 
the bank-notes of large amount which she had just received, and 
secured the letter in an envelope, which she directed in the same 
bold hand. 

She had just completed her task, when the waiter informed 
her that a i was ready, and asked if he should send her 
letter to the post. She thanked him, but declined, and put the 
letter in her b 

She ate very little luncheon, but drank a glass of sherry, as she 
still felt rather faint, and then ringing the bell, paid her bill and 
prepared to depart. 

Veices in the entrance-hall beneath arrested her on the stairs. 
The colonel and De Vesci were there, lighting their cigars before 
gome out. A narrow eseape. A moment sooner, and she must 

ave come upon them. 

As soon as the coast was clear she descended, said a few civil 
words to the hostess, who was all smiles and politeness, and 
begged her respectful duty to Mrs. Radcliffe, and then proceeded 
to the station. 

Not with the intention of returning to Gomshall, though. Her 
day’s work was not yet done. She had another and a longer 
journey to perform. 
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COLONEL DELACOMBE. 


SHE took a ticket by the South-Western Railway to London, 
and remained in the ladies’ waiting-room till the train from 
Godalming came up. Then selecting a first-class carriage, which 
was nearly full, she got into it. 

Till this moment she had dreaded another encounter with the 
colonel, but she now felt secure. But just when the train was 
about to start the door opened, and the very person shé sought 
to avoid got in, and took the only vacant ‘seat, which happened 
to be opposite her own. 

Captain de Vesci, who had accompanied him to the door, 
muttered a word at parting, which caused the colonel to glance 
inguisitively at his vis-a-vis. 

‘Ms, Sutton’s features were completely masked by her veil. 
Her eyes only could be distinguished, and she shrank back in her 
seat as far as she could. 

Notwithstanding this, the colonel lost no time in addressin 
her. Assuming a most respectful manner, he observed that he 
fancied he must have seen her at the bank. No answer. He 
ventured to make the inquiry, because he had been struck by her 
extraordinary resemblance to a lady, whom he had known very 
intimately in former years. Under such circumstances she would 
excuse him. A slight inclination of the head, but no further 
response. He next spoke of Guildford and Abbot’s Hospital, 
which he had just visited—a very curious place—uncommonly 
curious. She had no interest whatever in Guildford, or in Abbot’s 
Hospital. Finding all his attempts futile to engage her conversa- 
tion, he was compelled to desist. 

He opened a newspaper, and while feigning to be occupied 
with it, stole an occasional glance at her. She felt he was watch- 
ing her, but though trembling inwardly, did not betray the 
slightest emotion. 

After awhile he changed his tactics, and began to converse 
with an elderly gentleman next him, and she fancied some parts 
of his discourse were intended for her ear. He informed this 

ntleman, who proved to be the rector of Woking, that he had 
just returned from India, and had landed at Southampton in the 
Poonah. He had since been at Aldershot, where his old regiment 
was stationed. He had been so long in India that everything 
appeared strange to him. Most of his friends were dead, and the 
few who were left must have forgotten him. As he made the 
latter remark, he glanced at Mrs. Sutton; but though listening 
attentively, she did not appear to notice what he said. 
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The rector and his son got out at Woking, and the colonel had 
again recourse to his ee At Weybridge, the two other 
persons quitted the train, and he was left alone with the myste- 
rious lady. Now he was determined to have an answer from her. 

Rather abruptly, and in a somewhat different tone from that 
which he had previously adopted, he asked if she had ever been 
in India. She answered faintly, “ Never.” 

“ Where can we have met then?” he cried. That we have 
met before to-day I am certain. If not in India, it must have 
been in this country, upwards of twenty years ago. I have only 
had a momentary glimpse of your features, madam, but they 
recalled so vividly the ace of one very dear to me, that if she 
were not lost to me for ever, I should have believed you were she 
herself. Even now I cannot wholly divest myself of the 
idea 

“No more of this, I beseech you, sir,” interrupted Mrs, Sutton. 
“T cannot—will not—listen to it. You are quite mistaken in me 
We have never met before.” 

“By Heaven! the very voice!” cried the colonel. “If you 
have a — of pity in your composition, madam, you will raise 
your veil.” 

But she showed no signs of compliance, though the request was 
still more passionately urged. 

“Why do you refuse me?” he cried. “My conduct may 
appear impertinent, but on my soul! I am influenced by no idle 
curiosity or improper motive. Doubts have been created in my 
mind that must be set at rest.” 

“T shall think you crazed if. you continue in this strain, sir,” 
she rejoined. “If I happen to resemble some one you have 
known, that is no reason why I should be subjected to annoyance. 
You are a perfect stranger to me.” . 

“JT am Seymour Delacombe. Does that name awaken no re- 
collections in your breast ?” 

“ None,” she rejoined, firmly. 

The colonel fell back in his seat, with something like a groan. 

Looking up, shortly afterwards, he paneled that she had 
turned aside, and was hastily removing a handkerchief from her 
eyes. 

“By Heaven! she is weeping,” he mentally exclaimed. And 
his doubts being again roused by the discovery, he added, “TI see 
you are moved, madam. I assure you it has not been my wish 
to distress or offend you. Far from it. I owe you an explanation 
of my conduct, and if you will permit me, I will give you such par- 
ticulars of my history as relate to the unhappy lady, whose loss I 
deplore, and whom you so strangely resemble in feature, voice, 
and person.” 
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“Pray spare me the recital, sir,” she rejoined, with freezing 
coldness. “ Doubtless the history is curious, but it can have no 
interest for me. I have no desire to be made the depositary of 
your secrets.” 

“T fear I have really offended you, madam—but it has been 
most inadvertently. I beg you to accept my excuses.” 

“T cannot accept them, sir. Either you or I must descend at 
the next station.” 

“JT will relieve you of my society,” he rejoined, haughtily. 
“Tt will not put me to much inconvenience to obey you, since | 
have no luggage with me. My trunks have been sent on to 
Lendon. i deem it right to acquaint you that I learnt your 
name at the Guildford bank—your name, and nothing more,” he 
added, observing her start. 

“If we ever meet again, it must be as entire strangers,” she 
cried, in an agitated voice. “Promise me this, and we part 
friends.” 

“T promise it.” 

“On your word of honour ?” 

“On my word of honour.” 

“ Enough.” 

On reaching Kingston, Colonel Delacombe bade her a cere- 
monious adieu. His tall, thin figure could be seen on the platform 
as the train departed. 

He was vexed at being thus defeated, but he promised himself 
speedy revenge. 

Mrs. Sutton pursued her journey in comparative tranquillity, 
and reached W aterloo-bridge Station without further adventure. 


XI. 


MR. PAGE THORNTON. 


TAKING a cab, she drove at once to the General Post Office 
at Charing-cross, and registered the letter, in which she had 
enclosed the bank-notes at Guildford. She smiled with satisfac- 
tion when this was done. 

She next told the cabman, who had waited for her, to proceed 
to Silver’s, at Cornhill, and there dismissed him. At this large 
establishment, where every kind of habiliment, of every size and 
quality, can be had, she purchased articles of wearing apparel of 

e best description, sufficient to constitute a complete outfit, 
stating they were required by a young gentleman who was 
going out to India immediately. As she was provided with the 
requisite measure, there was no difficulty in the matter. Messrs. 
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Silver supplied her with all she wanted. Having Fw the bill, 
which was made out to Hilary St. Ives, Esq., she desired that it 
might be forwarded to him with the goods, to the address given. 
Messrs. Silver promised that her directions should be carefully 
attended to, abihs departed. 

This affair occupied some time, for she had been solicitous to 
choose such articles as would best suit Hilary, and she pleased 
herself with the idea of how much surprised he would be when 
he received the packages. Her business was now ended, and her 
mind more easy. It would have been quite easy, if she had not 
encountered Colonel Delacombe. But she had his promise not to 
molest her, and she thought she could prevent him from coming 
to Hazlemere, at least, for the present. 

Mrs. Sutton was very rarely in London, and still more rarel 
in the city, but, being there, she thought she might as well look 
about her. 

Countryfolk are always attracted by shops, and she stopped to 

e at several richly-garnished windows as she passed alon 
Cornhill. At last, she entered a jeweller’s for the purpose of 
purchasing a birthday gift for May, and had just chosen a 
simple, pretty ring, set with an emerald, when an elderly gentle- 
man came in, and, on beholding her, uttered an exclamation of 
astonishment. Unluckily, her veil was raised at the moment, 
and she could not let it fall. 

A very gentlemanlike-looking old gentleman. About seventy 
—perhaps a trifle more—but looking very hearty for his years. 
His features had a sardonic expression, not devoid of {humour, 
which lurked about his mouth, and his keen searching grey eyes, 
a from under bushy brows, betokened great shrewdness. 

is round, red cheeks were scrupulously shaven. His attire was 
extremely neat ; but it was the neatness of the old school, not of 
the new. He wore a low-crowned hat turned up at the sides, a 
chocolate-coloured coat with a velvet collar, and a white cravat. 
Though the day was particularly fine, he was armed with an 
umbrella. 

To her infinite dismay, Mrs. Sutton recognised her mistress’s 
father, old Mr. Page Thornton, of Chester. 

“God bless me! Mrs. Sutton,” he exclaimed. “ Who would 
have thought of seeing you! How are you? And how are they 
all at Hazlemere ?” 

“ All quite well, thank you, Mr. Thornton. I needn’t ask how 
you are, sir. You are looking uncommonly well.” 

“ Thankee—yes—quite as well as an old fellow can expect to 
be. But what are you doing in town, madam ?” 

Mr. Thornton was very inquisitive. 

“Why, to tell you the truth, sir, 1 wanted to buy a little 
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present for Miss May—to-morrow is her birthday, as you are 
aware—and not being able to meet with anything I liked at 
Guildford, I ran up to town.” 

“ Exactly my own errand. I have come here to buy May a 
a present. Odd, ain’t it? What have you bought, 
ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Sutton showed him the emerald ring. 

“Ah! very pretty! But I must choose something else. Give 
me the benefit of your taste, ma’am. You know what May would 
like.” 

“ Anything from her grandpapa will please her, sir. But I 
see no reason why you should not give her a ring as well as — Mg 

“None on earth—ha! ha! I will. Girls load their fingers 
with rings now-a-days. Can't have too many—ha! ha! Help | 
me to choose one.” 

On this hint a glittering assortment of jewelry was placed 
before him, from which, with Mrs. Sutton’s aid, o selected a 
diamond locket, a diamond star, a lovely sapphire ring, the 
prettiest little watch and chain imaginable, with some other orna- 
ments, costing altogether nearly two hundred pounds, which he 
very cheerfully on & 

He then gave directions that his grand-daughter’s name with 
the date, Ist May, 186—, should be engraved inside the watch. 

The jeweller promised that this should be done in the course of 
a few hours, and asked where he should send the things. 

“Pack them up carefully in a little box, and send them to 
me—Mr. Page Thornton—at the Langham Hotel, Portland- 
wee The box must be delivered into my own hands. I shail 

e at dinner at half-past seven.” 

The jeweller promised faithfully that the box should be brought 
to him at the Langham, at the hour appointed. 

“A word with you, ma’am,” said the old gentleman, taking 
Mrs. Sutton aside. “I’m coming to Hazlemere to-morrow. But 
don’t mention it. Don’t say you’ve seen me.” 

“] won't even say that I’ve been in town, sir.” 

“Ah! I see,” he cried, with a knowing look. “Run up on 
the sly, eh? Never mind, I won’t peach. But tell me! how 
does my grandson Oswald get on? In favour with his fair cousin, 
eh? You're in their secrets, I’ll be sworn, Sutton.” 

“Indeed, I am not, sir. Mr. Oswald and Miss May are con- 
stantly together—that’s all I know. But I think—mind, I only 
think—my young lady has had an offer this very morning from 
Sir Charles Ilminster.” 


“Sir Charles Ilminster of Boxgrove! Zounds! she must 
accept him.” 


“ Must accept him, Mr. Thorntan! You know very little of 
your granddaughter, sir, to say so.” 
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“Well, I mean she ought to accept him. Oswald must be 
thrown over. Mrs. Woodcot will be wofully disappointed, but 
that can’t be helped. We must find some one else for the poor 
jad. Sir Charles has a sister—a widow—young and very hand- 
some, I am told. She might do. I'll talk it over with Mrs. 
Radcliffe. But I’m keeping you here, ma’am. Where are you 
going, if it’s fair to ask?” 

Mrs. Sutton replied that she was going to the Cannon-street 
Station, whereupon he offered to escort her thither, and they left 
the shop together. 

As yet, Mrs. Sutton had said nothing respecting Hilary St. 
Ives; but as they walked along in the direction of Cannon- 
street—after a little debate with herself as to the prudence of 
alluding to him—she told the old gentleman of the guest they 
had got at Hazlemere, and under what strange circumstances he 
had been brought there. 

Mr. Thornton listened to her narration with surprise and some 
displeasure ; but when he learnt that Mrs. Radcliffe had invited 
Hilary to remain a few days to recruit, he became redder than 
ever in the face. 

“Why ask him to stay?” he exclaimed, angrily. “ Because Mr. 
Radcliffe chose to play the Good Samaritan, why should she play 
the fool? Whois he? Some wretched adventurer—a strolling 
player, I'll be bound. 

Mrs. Sutton strove to appease him, but he continued grumbling 
all the way till they reached the gates of the station. 

While thanking him for his escort, Mrs. Sutton thought it well 
to caution him that he must know nothing about Mr. St. Ives on 
his arrival at Hazlemere on the morrow. 

Mr. Thornton promised to be careful, and bidding her adieu, 
got into a hansom-cab and drove to the Langham Hotel. 

As he was whirled rapidly through the crowded streets, he 
could not help thinking about Mrs. Sutton. “A very superior 
woman, indeed,” he said to himself, “quite a lady. Upon my 
soul I can’t make her out.” 

As he entered the large coffee-room of the Langham, he 
observed a gentleman seated at one of the tables, whose striking 
appearance at once attracted his attention. Feeling certain he 
knew the face, he applied to a waiter, and learnt that the gentle- 
man was the very person he supposed—Colonel Delacombe. He 
at once marched towards him, and the colonel, looking up from 
his newspaper as he advanced, after a moment’s hesitation recog- 
nised him, and arose. Explanations ensued, and they ask 
hands very cordially together. The meeting was as agreeable as 
Oe mp eB retard agreeable to the colonel, who imme- 
diately began to make inquiries about Mrs. Radcliffe, and appeared 
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enchanted with the good accounts given him of lier by the old 
gentleman. Mr. Thornton, who was very proud of his daughter, 
assured him she was looking just as well as ever, which the colonel 
was quite ready to believe. Then the old gentleman began to 
talk about his grand-daughter, and expatiated on her beauty, but 
the gallant colonel would not admit that she could be so beautiful 
as her mother. 

“Most people think May far better-looking than her mother,” 
cried Mr. rece, “but I own * 

“Impossible !” exclaimed the colonel. “ Esther Thornton— 
pardon me for calling her by that name !—was the most charming 
creature ever beheld. Her daughter may equal her, but cannot 
possibly surpass her. I am not going to be sentimental. Senti- 
ment is not in my line now. But I assure you I was a long time 
in getting over that cruel disappointment. I suffered more from 
it than on any bodily wound, and I have received a good 
many.” 

“T can easily believe it, colonel. I know how much you were 
attached to Esther. I was obliged to act harshly in breaking off 
that engagement—contrary to my own feelings—but I did what 
I conceived to be my duty to my daughter.” 

“You acted very properly, Mr. Thornton—very wisely. Mr. 
Radcliffe has made ce a devilish deal better husband than I 
should have done.” 

“ Redcliffe has certainly made her an excellent husband, and 
perhaps all is for the best. She might have been a great anxiety 
to you. You are aware she has had very poor health for years, 
and is now a confirmed invalid—when I say an invalid, I 
mean that she thinks herself one, and lives like one. I call her 
a malade imaginare. And so she is; for she looks as well as 
ever, as I have just told you. Run down to Hazlemere when you 
have a few days to spare. Esther will be delighted to see you, 
and so will Radcliffe—he is a deuced good fellow, and not the least 
bit jealous—and you will make the acquaintance of my my 
littlke May. Iam going there to-morrow, and will tell them 
have seen you.” 

“You will do me a great kindness, Mr. Thornton. I intended 
to drop Mrs. Radcliffe a line to inform her of my return, which, 
as I have explained, was much sooner than I anticipated, but you 
will say all that for me.” 

They then had some further friendly chat, and as the colonel 
had no engagement, they agreed to dine together at seven o'clock. 
Mr. Radelifte was rather fond of good cheer, and like Baron 
de Brisse, piqued himself upon his skill in arranging a menu. 
The colonel left the matter entirely to him, and having ordered 
what he hoped would turn out to be a nice little dinner, he pre 
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sed a short promenade, and they went forth together, strolling 
Seon Bond-street and St. James’s-street, looking in at the 
Carlton, to which club Mr. Thornton belonged, sat proceeding 
to the Senior United Service Club, of which the colonel was a 
member, and where he announced his return. During their 
walk, Colonel Delacombe met several acquaintances, all of whom 
seemed asmuch surprised as delighted to see him. The colonel 
was very chatty and agreeable. If his object was to ingratiate 
himself with the old gentleman, he succeeded to a marvel. 

The dinner was first rate—at least the colonel said so. He 
had not eaten such a good dinner since the last time he dined 
with Mr. Thornton, he wouldn’t say how many years ago. The 
old gentleman was much flattered. They managed to get through 
a bottle of perfectly-iced Clicquot, with a slight admixture of 
fine old sherry, and had just begun to test the merits of a bottle 
of Laffitte, of a famous vintage, which was placed upon the table 
when the cloth was drawn, when the waiter introduced a young 
man charged with a small box, which he said he was ordered 
to deliver into Mr. Thornton’s own hands. The old gentleman 
said it was all right, and the messenger withdrew. 

After explaining what the box contained, Mr. Thornton begged 
the colonel to excuse him for a moment while he locked it up. 

On his return he remarked, “ Apropos of that box of 
trinkets, I must relate an odd circumstance that occurred to 
me to-day. Chancing to be in Cornhill, quite by accident, 
I entered a jeweller’s shop, with the design of purchasing a birth- 
day gift for May, when whom should I stumble upon but my 
daughter’s housekeeper, Mrs. Sutton. She had come there on 
the same errand as myself. Odd, wasn’t it ?” 

“Very odd,” remarked the colonel. “Did you say Mrs. 
Sutton ?” 

“Yes, that’s the housekeeper’s name, and a very superior per- 
son she is—not like a housekeeper at all—quite a 9 in fact. 
It appears that she went over to Guildford this morning.” 

“To Guildford !” exclaimed the colonel. 

“Yes; and not finding exactly what she wanted for May, she 
came on to town, little dreaming she would meet me.”’ 

“ And little dreaming that J should hear of her, and learn all 
about her,” thought the colonel, greatly surprised. 

Filling a bumper, he said, “Let us devote this glass to Mrs. 
Radcliffe. To-morrow you will drink your grand-daughter’s 
health. To-day let us drink her mother’s.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” replied Mr. Thornton. 

Reason was done to the toast. 

Cheered by the generous wine, the old gentleman remarked 
with a droll look, “I’ve a proposition to make to you, colonel, 
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which I hope you may find agreeable. Run down with me to 
Hazlemere to-morrow, and surprise Mrs, Radcliffe, ha! ha!” 

“ Are you serious, sir?” asked the colonel. “Or is this a 
jest ? If you are in earnest, I’m more than half inclined to 
take you at your word. But all responsibility must rest with 

ourself.” 

“T’]l ensure you a hearty welcome from Radcliffe; that’s all 
you need trouble yourself about. Madame will certainly be 
charmed to see you. Gad, it will be a surprise to her.” 

“ And to Mrs. Sutton as well,” thought the colonel. 

Nothing could have pleased the colonel better, and he was 
uite as much tickled by the jest as the old gentleman was, 
ad there was more in it to him than to Mr. Thornton. , 

Settled that they were to start for Hazlemere at a tolerably 
early hour in the morning. 

Their bottle of claret finished, they adjourned to the smoking- 
room, where they continued to talk of bygone days, of old friends, 
and of events that had occurred during the colonel’s prolonged 
absence. 


XII. 


IN WHAT MANNER MRS. SUTTON OBTAINED POSSESSION OF THE DOCUMENTS. 


On consulting the time tables, Mrs. Sutton found there was 
no train that would answer her purpose before six o’clock, and 
having more than an hour to spare, she repaired to the refresh- 
ment-room, and partook of a slight repast. 

Though quite unconscious of the bane that threatened her 
on the morrow, and never dreaming of the meeting that had 
taken place between Mr. Thornton and Colonel Delacombe, 
she was uneasy, and had a presentiment of coming ill. 

While travelling homewards in the train, she revolved the 
strange events of the day, weighing the difficulties they were 
likely to give rise to, and which she might have to encounter. 

The train was late, and it was not far from eight o’clock when 
she reached the Gomshall station. A fly was in waiting, for she 
had mentioned in the morning that she should require one on her 
return. 

The night was clear and starlight, but, as we know, she had to 
pass through a district abounding in fine timber. Where the road 
was overshadowed by dilpuniing trees, as it not unfrequently 
was, it was profoundly dark. The fly proceeded slowly, being 
drawn by a miserable horse. 

_A courageous woman, and possessing strong nerves, Mrs. Sutton 
did not feel any alarm, as she proceeded at the slow pace we have 
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mentioned along the somewhat lonely road. She tried to com- 

se her mind before her re-appearance at Hazlemere, and 
nothing occurred to disturb her until she had passed the lodge of 
Boxgrove Park. 

The vehicle in which she sat was crawling up an ascent at a 
foot’s pace, when two men, whose appearance she did not like 
—though she could scarcely distinguish them through the gloom— 
suddenly emerged from the side of the hedge, where they seemed 
to have been lurking, and addressed a few words in rather gruff 
tones to the driver. 

Involuntarily, the thought of the gipsies, by whom Hilary had 
been robbed, crossed her. These might be the very men—she 
knew the police suspected that they were still in the neighbour- 
hood. The idea frightened her, for she had still a considerable 
sum of money about her, and she hastily concealed the notes 
about her person, leaving some ten or twelve sovereigns in her 

rtemonnale. 

Her alarm, however, seemed groundless. After a few words 
with the driver, which, owing to her trepidation, she could not 
catch, the two men went on at a quick pace, and were soon lost 
to view. 

Putting her head out of the window, she inquired of the 
coachman what they had said. 

“They asked if I came from the Gomshall station,” he re- 

lied ; “and one on ’em wanted me to give him a lift as far as 
lackthorn Common, but I[ refused, not much liking their looks.” 

This explanation did not altogether relieve Mrs. Sutton’s 
uneasiness, but nothing more happened till they got to the edge 
of the common, when the poor jade that had brought her 
thus far stumbled over something on the road, and when he got 
on his legs again it was evident he could go no further. 

Presently the coachman appeared at the window, and, touching 
his hat, said : 

“Sorry to tell you, ma’am, that you'll have to get out. My 
horse is dead lame. Accidents will happen, you knows, ma’am,’ 

“Yes, but this is extremely vexatious. You have brought a 
very bad horse, and I shan’t employ you again.” 

“The horse ain’t a good un, I admit, ma’am. But it warn’t 
exactly his fault He fell over a great stone that seemed left in 
the road o’ purpose.” 

“Well, I suppose I must walk. Luckily, we’re not more than 
two miles from asariphenng Open the door, and let me out.” 

“Shall I go with you across the common, ma’am ?” 

. No,” she replied in a decided tone, “I can take care of my- 
self.” 

_ She had got about half way across the common without meet- 
ing with anything to alarm her, when fancying she heard foot- 
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steps, she turned her head, and, to her indescribable dismay, per- 
ceived the two men about a bowshot off, running fleetiy and 
noiselessly along the turf, with the ev ident design of overtaking 
her. 

On seeing them she instantly started off, 08m a with very 
slight chance of escape. Terror, instead of lending ler Wings, as 
it is said to do, on fearful emergencies like the present, seemed 
to deprive her of all strength. 

Her pursuers gained rapidly upon her, and called to her to stop, 
loudly and menac cingly : 

Finding escape impracticable, and feeling, moreover, that she 
should speedily drop, she turned and faced t em. 

By the time they came up, she had regained her breath, and 
something of her courage. 

“What do you want?” she cried, in as bold a tone as she 
could assume. “ But I needn’t ask. Your design is to rob me.” 

“No, we means you no harm, missis,” replied the foremost of 
the two, who was no other than Reuben. “We have been on 
the look out for you. We saw you go tothe station this morning, 
and managed to find out how you meant to return. We wants 
to have a word with you, if you please, missis,” he added, dofting 
his cap, and speaking as civilly as he could. 

“Say on then,” rejoined Mrs. Sutton, who ‘had now recovered 
her composure. 

“Cut it short, Reuben,” cried Seth Cooper, impatiently. 
“ Ciwility’s well enough in its way, but we arn't time mg it just 
now. Come to the pint. Tell Madam Sutton plainly as ‘ow we 

wants to make a bargain wi’ her.” 

“What! you know my name?” she exclaimed. 

“ Ay, and we knows summat more nor your name, missis, 
rejoined Seth. 

“We also know how to hold our tongues, missis,” observed 
Reuben, more courteously. 

“Tf you know me, 1 am equally aware whom I have to deal 
with,” said Mrs. Sutton. “You are the two men who robbed 
and maltreated Mr. Hilary St. Ives on Wootton Heath the other 
night.” 

“Granted,” replied Reuben. “We don’t deny the fact. We 
wos lucky enough to light on Mr. St. Ives t’other night. We wos 
lucky enough to get hold of his papers, and we now counts on 
selling ’em to advantage. 7 

es Werry walerable they is to you, Madam Sutton, as youll 
find,” remarked Seth, signific: antly. o Secrets is safe wi’ us. But 
you mightn’t like to trust other folk wi’ ’em. We've run great 
risks in stayin’ hereabouts—wi' the perlice at our ‘eels—chiefly on 


your account, and we must be compensated. Wot are we to get 
for the papers ?” 
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“Have you got them with you?” she demanded. 

“ Ay,” he rejoined. “We don’t trust ’em out ov our own 
keeping.” 

“You shall have twelve sovereigns—all my purse contains,” 
she replied. 

“That's very little,” said Reuben. “Them dockyments is worth 
hundreds to you, missis.” 

« Twelve suvrins!” cried Seth, scornfully. “ We can’t take it. 
Consider the risk we’ve tun to sarve you, Madam Sutton. Be 
you sartin you've got no more about you?” 

“ A great chance that I have so much,” she replied, now con- 
vinced that it was needless to offer more. 

The villains held a brief consultation together, during which 
Mrs. Sutton watched them anxiously. ‘To her infinite relief and 
satisfaction she saw they meant to comply. 

Pulling out a large packet from his pouch, Seth stepped 
towards her, holding it in his hand. 

“ Here’s the papers,” he said; “not one on ’em a-missin’, I'll 
take my Bible oath on it.” 

“ And here’s my purse,” she replied, giving it to him. 

“Count the money, Reuben,” cried Seth, handing the purse 
to him. 

“ A dozen suvrins, all right,” said Reuben. 

“Then take the papers, missis,” cried Seth, delivering the 

ket to her, “and good luck go wi ’em. You've got the best 
0 the bargain.” 

“And now we'll wish you good night, Madam Sutton,” said 
Reuben. “You'll hear no more of us. Long afore daybreak 
we shall be miles away from Wootton.” 

And they flew.with the swiftness of hunted deer across the 
common. 

“ Now, indeed, I feel secure,” cried Mrs, Sutton, pressing the 
packet exultingly to her breast. 

Half an hour afterwards she arrived at Hazlemere, pale and 
exhausted. Naturally, her first business was to lock up the pre- 
cious packet, reserving its examination for another season. 

After giving such orders as were necessary, she repaired to 

llary’s room, and was glad to find that still further improve- 
ment had taken place in him since morning. He was in very 
_ spirits, and looking forward with pleasurable anticipation to 

e morrow. 

She sat with him for some little time, and then proceeded 
to the boudoir, where she had a long conversation with her 
mistress. 

But she did not tell her why she went to Guildford, nor whom 
she had seen there. Neither did she explain what had subse- 
quently befallen her. 
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THE TWO OFFICERS. 
Part V. 


The officers heard numerous stories from the merchants and 
other inhabitants of the sport which abounded in the island, in the 
way of elephant-shooting and jungle-fowl shooting in the woods. 
They went out to sea to look at the pearl-divers, who pursue their 
fearful trade at some distance from the sisdheenis thew joined in ex- 
cursions to view the cinnamon-groves and the jack-wood forests, that - 
tree whose fruits are so large, growing out of the stem of the 
trunk, that it requires the services of two natives to bear one single 
jack fruit, slung on a bamboo, into market. When they went out 
into the interior for sport or for travelling, they encamped under 
the canopies of the tallipot-palm, which serves the natives for tents 
to shade them, or other travellers from the fierce rays of the 
tropical sun. These palm-leaves, simply stitched together, compose 
a structure which, though fragile, is quite a sufficient shelter in that 
climate, and a few of them are ample enough to stretch over an 
area which would contain hundreds of men. 

As there was no prospect of any active service, and as the 
exercise or drill which they were obliged to keep up in some 
measure could not be pursued for more than about half an hour in 
the short time preceding the dawn of the morning, the officers had 
nothing to do but to attend either to their sport or to their amuse- 
ment, and the same description would also answer for the other 
detachments of the regiment who duly arrived at the same port, 
the colonel’s party coming last, and not having touched at 
Madeira. Williams and Clare became every day closer allies, and 
it was a great consolation to the latter to find that he had some one 
to listen to his recital, and to enter with interest into his feelings, 
as he spoke of the disappointment which he experienced at bemg 
sbliged 40 give up hopes of seeing again for a _ long time the 
person in whom his thoughts and prospects of happimess were 
wholly concentrated. For none of the changes and chances of the 
voyage had in the least cancelled from his mind the ruling passion 
which had held its sway ever since it commenced its power, and 
which unceasingly mastered him. 

Although the wound which had been given Halstead in such a 
dastardly manner was neither mortal nor dangerous, it yet took 
some time before he could be allowed to move about; we: during 
the whole of the days of his illness, the doctor was constant in his 
care, and, though he was muck engaged, bestowed much time 

and attendance upon him. Of course, the great impatience of 
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both the young men led them to feel very anxious about the mode 
of returning to their regiment, but they showed it in very dif- 
ferent ways. Jones was perpetually proposing plans, for first 
oing home to England, and then taking the first ship that was 
-_ for Ceylon from thence, and also said it was very tiresome 
waiting on the island. He at first showed great attention to 
Halstead, and was most profuse in his expressions of sorrow, but, 
after a few days, he formed associates amongst the merchants and 
their assistants, and passed away most of ‘the days in the billiard- 
room. Halstead, who looked on him always in the ingenuousness 
of his nature as a second brother, listened to everything he had to 
say, and easily found an excuse for his conduct. The kind doctor, 
who had also much practice, and was obliged to be away from his 
house a good deal, felt much interested in their story, and was of 
opinion that they ought to wait patiently for the first ship which 
was bound from Madeira for Ceylon, and Halstead always thought 
the same, and said so, when Jones and he discussed the matter 
together. But Jones was of a very adventurous nature, and it 
happened rather unfortunately for Halstead that he should have 
been thrown into the society of a man like this, as he invariably, 
by his strength of mind and energy of character, turned his com- 
ion to his own way of chinkeng. He was about two , years 
older, and, from the time he had joined the regiment, had never 
seemed to care for’any thing but gambling and diversion of all 
kinds, He had no steady, fixed purpose, and when he had, with 
much reluctance, mastered the small details of drill requisite for 
his assuming the duties of an officer, he never afterwards gave the 
least attention to improving himself in the knowledge of his pro- 
fession. He never opened a book, and the five minutes which he 
devoted to the newspaper every morning was generally the sum 
total of his daily studies. He used to say that it was not manly 
to pore over books or mug over dry writings when a man had 
once embarked in life; he should throw all that old woman’s 
trash to the back of the fire—the world was the school that one 
ought to take as the mode of forming one’s character. ‘There was 
more to learn from men and from the varied conversation of 
travellers than all that was contained in those old books, which, 
mony the old fellows who wrote were only able to learn about 
tom other books which they kept poring over, and addling their 
brains about. The plausible and fluent way in which he talked 
told greatly on all with whom he conversed, particularly when 
they were young people; and there was no doubt that he had 
naturally good talents, which he had improved by constantly 
mingling in conversation avith all whom he met. At his own 
father’s house, where he was an only son, he had never been kept 
m the slightest restraint, and from the earliest years had been 
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flattered and made much of amongst the guests of his father, who 
was a man of considerable wealth. As for his mother, the way in 
which she doted upon him, and spoiled him, was such that he him- 
self very soon ived it. It formed a sort of inward joke to 
him, and he felt a secret contempt for the being that evinced such 
we and perhaps it was this, as much as his great love of 
change, that made him urge his father to purchase a commission 
for him. His father saw that he could not induce him to for 
the resolution of entering the army, so he thought it would 
better to let him see the rough vicissitudes of the officer’s life at 
first, and, if possible, to disgust him of it, and then, perhaps, that 
he might, having seen what sort of existence it was, be anxious to_ 
leave it and take to some more sensible profession, after he had, as 
the common saying was, “run through his wild oats.” I said 
that it was some time before Halstead was well enough to move 
out, but about two months after their adventure (Jones having 
written to their friends) they both received letters from home. The 
distress which both the parents felt at the untoward events which 
had happened was differently expressed by each. Jones's father 
sent a very large remittance of money, and told his son of the 
anxiety that he and his mother felt for his quick return to England, 
and hoped that he might take the first opportunity of coming. 
Halstead’s father, after expressing due sorrow for his sad mishap, 
also enclosed a draft for his expenses, which was ample for the 
urpose. He said that, perhaps, he had first better come to Eng- 
; but in any case he urged him to return to his regiment as 
soon as he had the opportunity. Both fathers had written to the 
authorities at the Horse Guards, and told the story of their sons 
being unavoidably detained, and finished by applying for leave of 
absence to give them time to rejoin. As soon as these letters 
arrived, both the young men addressed the doctor, and told him of 
the news which they had received, and also offered him a large 
sum of money for his kind attendance upon Halstead; but this 
— man positively refused to accept anything from them. 
hey were quite abashed at his great goodness. 

Shortly afterwards they went out to walk in the town, and 
Halstead seeing a jeweller’s shop, went in and purchased a very 
handsome watch, and then they both returned to the doctor's 
house. They knocked at his room door, and being told to come 
in, Halstead gave him the watch, and insisted on his keeping it as 
a memorial of the gratitude which he felt to him for having shown 
him so much kindness. It was not difficult for Halstead’s father 
to reconcile him to the idea of first going home to England betore 
joining his regiment, for, in truth, the specimen which he had of 

-ship life made him look with great disgust to the thoughts 
of accompanying troops in another long sea voyage. But circum- 
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stances had occurred that induced Jones to take another step, and 
with his ever changeful character he hastily determined to choose 
another path than that which was pointed out to him by his 
friends. ar after the day that they gave him the watch, they 
left the doctor’s house, although he pressed them to stay while they 
remained, and went to a lodging-house, where they resolved to 
stay for the next few days, until a should find a ship to f° to 
England in, for which they were y to leave the island. Jones 
had been much in the habit of playing since he came at the public 
billiard-room, and had lately met with a young Spanish nobleman 
who had been on a visit to the island, and had some friends there. 
This Spaniard had never been introduced to him regularly, but, 
like a giddy, thoughtless young man, he had, from playing with 
him and meeting him at different places of resort in the island, 
become an intimate acquaintance of his. Though he passed for 
a nobleman from Spain, yet had any more experienced person 
heard the statement that he was such be would have paused some 
time before he either would have believed it or would have gone 
the length of taking him into his companionship. He was, in 
truth, a young man who was excessively fond of billiards, and 
engaged in it with Jones every day, losing a good deal of money 
sometimes, and at other times being more successful. He shad 
always shown a great wish to cultivate friendship with any Eng- 
lish person that he met, and seeing these two inexperienced young 
Englishmen, he thought that from forming their acquaintance he 
might eventually get introduced to many. He had frequently 
made visits to the Rock, and had heard of the great favour in 
which officers were held by all its inhabitants. Whether it is the 
princely style in which the English live, or the really stylish ap- 
pearance that officers present in their dress, their equipage, and 
their every-day appearance, he was much taken with what he saw, 
and being in the habit of meeting English people at Gibraltar, and 
being quick and intelligent, had picked up the language. He was, 
like a great many foreigners, extremely fond of play, and both 
Jones and he passed most of the day at it. “The day alter Hal- 
stead and Jones had quitted the doctor’s house, when they were 
seated at breakfast in their lodgings, Jones said, “I have had a 
proposal made me by Da Costa, the young Spaniard I told you of 
yesterday, and I should like much that you agreed to it, He 
wants me to go with him to Gibraltar; he says that he will pay 
me a large sum he owes me when we get there. He says there 
will be a ship going there in two or three days, and that if you 
and I go with him we might have a much better chance of leaving 
from that port than we could have from Madeira.” 

“But,” said Halstead, “I thought your father wished you to 
return to England?” 
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“Oh,” said Jones, “that is nothing. Both my father and 
mother always agree to anything that 1 propose, and I know that 
they will agree to this also. I can do as I like.” 

Halstead said, “It is well to be you, for I find that most young 
men are much trammelled in their inclinations. I know that | 
have not very severe parents, but they would not hear of my going 
against their wishes.” 

Jones said, “ Well, after a young man has embarked in life, I 
think he ought to take his own way. There is nothing like a man 
doing what he likes. I hate a fellow that does not do as he likes, 
He should take what profession he likes, he should follow what- 
ever creed he likes, and he should never submit to petticoat govern- 
ment ; above all, he should marry whatever woman he likes.” 

Halstead laughed, and said, “I fancy that in the last particular 
no man would differ with you, but who would ever wish a man to 
ally himself to any one that he did not like?” 

Jones said, “I do not know that. I am sure I am as much my 
master as any young fellow I know, and yet I also know perfectly 
that my governor and the old lady are most anxious for me to 
marry a girl that lives near us who has a large fortune and a title 
also, and yet I swear I will not do anything of the kind; and, 
what’s more, I do believe that there are many, both men and 
women, that are egged on to form matches in that way.” 

Halstead said, “ Of course every man knows his own fancy best, 
but ought we not to wait here for a ship to go to England or on 
to Ceylon?” 

Jones said, “I do not see that we are bound to wait at this port 
more than any other, and I am sure our friends have written to 
the authorities to tell them of the reason of our absence, and that 
there will be no blame attached to us. For my part, I am sick of 
this place, and I would much sooner leave it immediately.” 

This move struck Halstead in a new way, and after considering 
some time, he agreed to accompany Jones and the young Spaniard. 
So great was the influence which Jones had over him, that he 
could have succeeded in persuading him to do anything; and this 
step, viewed as he now viewed it, seemed the likeliest to bring him 
to means of getting over his difficulties. I omitted to say that 
shortly after ire had found that his wound was not dangerous, he 
had written at length to his father, and told him not to feel uneasy 
about him; so he felt assured that his family were now aware of 
his being quite recovered. No means had been neglected either 
by the doctor or by the magistrate to discover the delinquents who 


had attacked and plundered him, but it was all in vain—the Por- 
tuguese inhabitants screened one another, and the treachery of the 


villains who perpetrated the act was‘ quite evident to all, and also 
the fear of it acted as a hindrance to deter others from giving in- 
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formation to the police; so he and Jones, now having formed their 
determination, agreed to set about making preparations for their 
voyage, and the latter went in search of Da wae to tell him that 
they had made up their mind to accompany him. The ship. was 
a small Spanish clipper, which was frequently passing between 
Madeira and Gibraltar, and the voyage did not promise to last 
more than four days, so it seemed a mere tour of pleasure—a pic- 
nic, as it were—to Jones and his companion, who had also quite 
sufficient money to provide themselves with all that they required. 
The young Spanish nobleman was known to the captain, and, 
indeed, the latter treated him with the deference which might be 
paid toa prince; he also demeaned himself to his companions in 
the most obsequious manner. Accordingly, about three days after 
the conversation which occurred between the two young men and 
their agreement to go to Gibraltar, the wind being fair, the cap- 
tain came to Da Costa, and told him that the sooner they got on 
board the better. With light hearts and the buoyant spirits that 
belong to their time of life, they went down to the beach, and 
getting into a boat, with the light weight of baggage which they 
had considered necessary for their present equipments, they were 
rowed to the vessel. 

They thought it was better to defer purchasing a large supply 
of linen and other clothes, fit for the long sea voyage, until the 
got to Gibraltar. They each of them had written a letter to their 
friends, informing them of their intended trip. They also, before 
parting, had taken a cordial farewell of the doctor, who had been 
so generous and so disinterested in his conduct; and now they felt 
in good spirits for commencing their new undertaking, which had 
all the charm of novelty to them; and to Jones, the prospect of 
any new adventure was, as it were, new life. Soon the light sails 
of the clipper were filled with the breeze; the blue Atlantic, in all 
its beauty and clearness, was being cleft rapidly by the ship’s bow, 
the captain rejoicing at the favourable breeze, and having his ship 
freighted with a merchandise for which he knew there was the 
greatest demand, was quite cheery on the prospect of soon reaching 
Gibraltar. 

The three young men conversed together upon the deck, and 
related stories of the different passages in each other’s short life, 
The young Spaniard sang the songs of his rg in that noble 
and spirit-stirring style peculiar to the natives of Spain, expressed 
as they were in that grand and sonorous language. Their fare was 
simple, and they had not many of the luxuries which mark the 
Englishman’s board; but what they had was quite sufficient for a 
board-ship appetite, and .the fruits were delicious. They soon 
sighted the famed rock, that great “Cuerpo Muerte,” which 
operates upon the Spaniards as the frightful vision, bringing 
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signs of their humiliation, the “ béte noire,” that ever and anon 
comes up to their view, to bring to their mind that they have lost 
the haughty place, in the estimation of Christendom, which they 
held when their chivalrous sons had discovered new worlds, and 
su ted continents under a Columbus or a Cortes. However, 
little of this feeling was realised by the young Spanish nobleman 
with whom they sailed, and the captain also lost sight of it in the 
assiduity with which he lent himself to the task of seeing the ship 
being properly steered into the difficult strait which runs between 
the two continents, and holds in view the Calpe and Abyla, of 
whom the ancients have recounted so many fables. 7 

The navigation was very difficult, but lke many other local 
intricacies, which would be fatal to’ novices, the seamen in this 
craft had so frequently surmounted it, that after tacking for three 
or four hours they brought the clipper im safely to Rosia Bay, 
were duly visited by the officer of health, and having gone 
through the proper forms, lay there at anchor till the next morning. 
When the morning light came on they saw the huge cliff, bristling 
as it is with its nine hundred pieces of ordnance, its numerous bat- 
teries, its vast chasm yawning, from the crest downwards to the fore- 
ground, composed of inaccessible stones, divided by Charles Vth’s 
wall, with its narrow roadways, winding forth through shrubs, 
through tracts covered with heath, brown grass or earth, but chiefly 
through rocky soil, its frowning attitude, as it looks over the north 
side, presenting an impenetrable barrier to Spain. Then the 
thickly-congregated buildings lay near the bay in the foreground, 
the bastions, the waterport, the town range, the dingy town itself, 
half Spanish, half British, whose inhabitants are invariably called 
(I know not why) scorpions, the Alameda, the Jumper’s Battery, 
the Rosia Barracks, Windmill Barracks, and Europa. The young 
Spanish nobleman urged them to come and pay him a visit in his 
country house, which was at Tarifa, some twenty miles away; but 
they said that, under all circumstances, they could not think of 
leaving Gibraltar now. So, as they were obliged to part, Jones 
and Halstead took leave of him, and went on Shore to look out for 
a lodging, having paid the owner of the vessel handsomely; and 
the young Spaniard, saying that he hoped that they might soon 
meet again, took his departure for Tarifa. 

When—having quickly suited themselves with house-roo— 
the two young men had been in their lodging, they were soon 
visited by the officers of the garrison, and they experienced the 
hospitality which the military are sure to show to all their frater- 
nity, and especially to officers of a strange regiment in Gibraltar. 
They were conducted over the ‘different batteries, St. George’s 
Hall, the lines of covered way, and the wondrous strongholds, 
which have from time to time been constructed by the English 
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since their occupation of the fortress. They were made hono 
at the messes, and had access to the great building, whie 

was first set on foot during the memorable siege of Gibraltar, and 
has since spread to a dimension which surpasses that of any other 
colonial one, the library with its adjuncts, the billiard-rooms and 
the racket-courts. The former contains volumes in vast numbers, - 
and of the literature of most modern languages, besides the standard 
English works, and all English new publications; and this col- 
lection, agree with a room solely appropriated for illustrated 
works, and another for the newspapers published in nearly every 
capital of importance, would form an inexhaustible fund of instruc- 
tion and improvement to any officer who was disposed to avail 
himself of its privileges. The building was much frequented, and 
the stables adjoining it were generally full of the officers’ horses, 
as with a liberal policy the eommittee of management provided 
for their accommodation, in a place where riding was the only 
means of locomotion. 

There being at that time no cabs or carriages kept on stands for 
hire, every man who wished to go any distance, and get over it 
quickly, was obliged to go on horseback. But the library was not 
the great attraction, neither were the riders to be found in its 
rooms. ‘The billiard-room always found Jones, and, as a natural 
consequence, Halstead. I believe that, had the latter felt imclined 
to devote an hour to study, he would have been afraid to do so, 
aware as he was of the certainty of incurring the jests and the 
sarcasm of his mercurial companion. I would sooner have a good 
rubber of billiards than see the whole of what is to be seen in the 
rock (was his favourite saying), including even the wonders of St. 
Michael’s Cave when it is lit up; as for the old books in the 
library, I think they might be left to the old gentlemen in 
spectacles. Playing from morning till night, sometimes varying it 
at the racket court, and occasionally joining in excursions to the 
Cork Wood, the days ran on, and still no ship to take them out to 
where their duty pointed them to go. They had heard from their 
parents; both of them had had letters. Jones’s father sent him a 
further large remittance, and told him how rejoiced he was to hear 
of his being well, and that he had hoped to see him back soon, 
before his embarkation for the East, but that he trusted to him to 
do what was best. Halstead’s father wrote in a much more 
doubtful strain with regard to his prospects, and said that his 
mother had been urging him to try and procure an exchange for 
him into another regiment at the Mediterranean station, and that 
it seemed to him also most desirable; that he had informed the 
authorities as to his ,being unavoidably delayed, and that it 
occurred to him that now the principal thing to think of was, the 
finding out some person who would like to exchange, as he had 
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made up his mind as to the necessity of going to the necessary ex- 
pense, that he had been very urgent about the point of getting him 
additional leave, and that it had been at last acceded to; that he 
ought to consider the matter, and let him know what he thought 
of it; that he ought by all means to be careful of the company he 
was thrown into, and to avoid any useless expense, and to beware 
of habits of gambling and of drinking ; he also sent him a remit- 
tance. If Halstead had been free from the society of his impulsive 
and volatile companion, there would have been every hope of his 
following his father’s advice, but the reckless ease, the abandon, 
the youthful spirit with which Jones threw himself into any sort of 
pursuit which gave him pleasure, was quite contagious, and had 
been so long a sort of luring power to his young companion, that 
he could not shake it off, so true is the Eastern saying, “ Man is 
the evil genius of man;” and notwithstanding the advice of friends 
and the example of seniors, “Though the brain might devise 
many good laws for the blood, yet a hot temper leaps over a cold 
decree, such a spark is youth the hare to jump over the counsel of 
old age the cripple.” And the nichts passed away in deep drinking 
and play. But though Jones played high, and also with all that 
would join him, and kept his friend along with him most part of the 
day in the billiard-room, there occurred another event, which formed 
a more engrossing subject of his thoughts, and, indeed, after some 
time, made him forget the pursuit of gambling which he was so 
much addicted to. When they were both out riding between Campo 
and the Cork Wood, they passed a house which was surrounded 
with orange groves, and had the air of a pleasant secluded spot 
which some merchant, they supposed, or else some wealthy person, 
had chosen for a country residence in preference to the heat and 
crowd of the fort, and found its retirement a pleasanter sojourn 
than one among the miscellaneous inhabitants who, in throngs, 
frequent the markets and the streets of Gibraltar. The small 
garden looked neat, and was well stocked with pomegranates, 
orange-trees, and lime trees, with aloes in plenty, and the house was 
of'a pleasing construction, though small. They passed this place 
and admired it. One evening, when Jones was riding by himself 
slowly, he came up to the gate of this house, and he saw standing 
underneath an orange-tree, inside, a figure, the like of which in 
symmetry, in grace, and almost angelic loveliness, he had never 
Witnessed in any country. Her height was much above. the usual 
stature of women; her long flowing hair, parted in the centre of 
her head, like the locks of Phyrrha, the maid whom Horace 
immortalised, “simplex mundiiis,” fell in graceful waves, black 
as ebony, till turned behind and.filleted with a single band. Her 
brows were arched and regular; her forehead smoother than ° 
ivory. Her bright black eyes actually flashed with eloquence and 
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fire. Her nose was long, and her mouth small. Her colour was 
the brunette of the country; and if her arms were not as white as 
those which adorn the English maiden, their shape, as issuin 
from the mantilla that hung now across her shoulders, could well 
compensate for their hue; and, unconsciously as she held them up 
to. catch the fruit which a boy was throwing her down from the 
tree, she revealed the beauty of their contour and the smallness of 
her hands. Her beautiful form was dressed simply, but be- 
comingly, and being at some distance from the gate, she had not 
noticed any person approaching. A small bower was near the 
and a rustic seat under it, on which lay a guitar. She 
talked in the playful joyousness of buoyant youth to the boy, not 
more than ten years old, on the tree, and showed her teeth of 
beautiful pearly whiteness when she laughed. There was a swing 
which had been hung from this tree to another at a short distance, 
and the boy had just had his swing on it, and had got on the tree 
to throw down its delicious fruit to her. When Jones saw her in 
the distance, his impulse was instantly to find some means of 
addressing her—an easier task in that country than it would have 
been in his own—and, riding on a few yards past the gate to 
where there was a clump of trees planted by the roadside, he 
fastened his horse’s bridle to one of the branches, unbuckled the 
girth so as to give it ease, and, unobserved—as he was both in 
passing the gate and in dismounting at the grove—he walked 
ldly up to it, and was soon in presence of the Tady. 
He was a young man about twenty-three; his figure was well 
made, of the middle size; his hair light, and his countenance open, 


bold, and ingenuous; he had the brisk off-hand address of a youth 


_ who entered at once upon any pursuit without care or considera- 


tion, and the confidence which a continual habit of being gratified 
in all his wishes had given him. He could not be called decidedly 
handsome, but was good looking, and self-possessed enough to be 
viewed with favour by most women at first sight. 

When he entered the gate, he instantly decided upon what he 
should say, and without hesitation walked onwards. When the 
girl heard his footsteps she drew the black mantilla over her head, 
turned round fixedly, and, standing still, waited his approach, 
Her attitude was graceful, her manner composed ; her eyes beamed 
from their long black lashes in a kind of laughing surprise. He 
made his bow, and, lifting his sombrero, said that he trusted to her 
kindness to pardon the liberty which he now took in begging her 
to inform him as to the way to Los Barrios; he was a stranger, and 
he despaired of getting told it from the Spaniards whom he met 
on his way, as he could scarcely speak their language, so he thought 

best way for him was to come into the first respectable house 

saw, and seek for the information. He added that there was g 
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companion of his whom he ted to come after him, and he had 
gone on eieeieal and find out the way. . 

The girl him by saying that he was now many 
from Los Barrios, and that there was rather a difficult road before 
him from its turnings, but that if he went on as far as the Duke of 
Kent’s farm he would find persons who would direct him which 
road to take. 

“T expect my companion to come back soon,” he said, “ but I 
must wait for him until he comes up here, as he may perhaps lose 
his way. I have now left my horse tied to a tree outside, and I 
had better go to where he is.” : . 

Just at this moment an old woman, who appeared certainly in 
an inferior order of hfe from the girl, came out from the house, 
and the girl calling to her, spoke some words to her in Spanish, 
which was her native language, although she was also able to 
express herself in English. She asked her if it would be any 
harm to ask the caballero to stay there until his companion came 
up, and the old woman, who invariably anticipated all her wishes, 
said no, and that she would go in and get some vino and water for 
the traveller. 

“Caballero,” the girl said, “if you will stay here till your 
friend, the gentleman you wait for, rides up, it will perhaps be 
more convenient for you than to stay where you have left your 
horse.” 

“You are exceedingly kind, young lady,” said Jones, “and I 
feel much obliged to you for your offer, which I will accept.” 

At this time the little boy came down from the tree, and, child- 
like, ran up to Jones and looked him in the face. Jones held out 
his hand to him, and asked him if he liked swinging. He could 
scarcely understand him, but laughed. The girl asked Jones to 
sit down on the seat under the arbour, saying that he must be 
fatigued after his ride. His curiosity was much excited as to who 
was the owner of the house and the gardens, and who these two 
were, but he said to himself that he would certainly not ask now, 
as any appearance of imquisitiveness might perhaps offend, s0 
thanking the young lady for her kindness, he sat down, and a 
sently the old woman came with wine and water and pressed him 
to drink it. The manners of the Spanish women are such that 
much -greater licence is permitted in their address to a strangef 
than would be tolerated by modest ladies in England, but in truth 
this girl, though she was so bewitchingly lovely that she made 
conquests wherever she went, was in every respect her own mi& 
tress. Her mother was an invalid; her mother’s duenna, who was 
the old woman that brought the wine, was devoted to her cause. 
Her father had been dead about a year before this time. Het 
little brother and herself formed the whole of the junior portion 
of the family. When the old woman had heard her tell in het 
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own language what she had said, and the account of what the 
stranger said to her, she told her that while he stayed outside there 
was no harm in the English caballero resting there until his friend 
came up, that she would tell her mother all about it, and she said 
that it would be as well if she first went into the house and saw 
Dofia Flores, and that she could mention to her the circumstance. 
So completely had this charming person won upon the affection of 
this woman, and indeed upon that of all persons who knew her, 
that she was most anxious to meet her wishes, and with the readi- 
ness of Spanish women she saw that she was much taken with the 
appearance of the young stranger. But Dojia Flores, her mother, 
had been some time very anxious also that she should receive with 
favour another person, whom she herself believed to be of noble 
origin, and she also felt much prejudiced in favour of his family, 
having known his father in early youth. But when the duenna 
had thus given her opinion as to the propriety of allowing Jones 
tostay there, the girl did not fancy there was any harm in courte- 
ously making him this request, so accordingly whilst he sat there 
she went into the house to tell her mother of the event, and left 
her little brother with the stranger. 

Jones could muster Spanish enough to ask him what his sister’s 
name was—he guessed at the relationship—and the little fellow 
said immediately Maraquita Flores. Shortly after Maraquita her 
self returned, and Jénes began speaking to her, and praising the 
beauty of the garden, its trees, its situation, and saying what a 
delightful residence it was. She answered him with the readiness 
and ease which belonged to her country, and with an accent the 
most sweetly sonorous, with a slight lisp, and in English, broken, 
but always intelligible. The want of tact, the laughing candour 
of her disclosures, her ready smile at his implied compliments, and 
her extreme beauty, quite enchanted him. They conversed toge- 
ther some time, and he saw the guitar, and said that he was sorry 
indeed that he could not play on it for her, he wished he had 
some song to please her, could she gratify him by singing to it? 
She laughed, took up the instrument, tuned it, and struck a few 
chords. She sang: 


Ese rostro tan divino, 
Y sus ojos tan preciosos, 
Y sus labios tan hermosos, 
Quiero siempre los mirar. 
Ah que siento mil pefiosos 
. Y me hacen delirar. 
Literally, 


That countenance so divine, and those eyes so precious ; 
Those lips so lovely. ‘ I wish to see them ays 98 

Ah! I feel a thousand pangs. That beauty takes away my reason. 
These were the first lines and several others to the same effect, but 
Sweetness, and, at the same time, the power of the voice, the 
x 2 
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deep feeling of the singer, the impassioned vehemence wjth which 
she entered into the intonation, were none of them lost on Jones, - 
He asked her to sing again; and she sang a song, in which the 
cadence was more mournful, as of a parting strain, where a girl 
was about to bid adieu to her friend. 


Porque te quiero tanto, porque ti he conocido, 

No se por Dio conmigo, ehei tanto, tanto, tanto crueldad 
Desde mi amor bollante, te acuerda algun dia 

Addio, querida mia, y para siempre, para siempre addio. 


Since I love you so much, because I now know you; 

I know not why Fate has awarded me such cruel, cruel destiny. 
Since then my bursting heart has owned you for its treasure ; 
But now adieu, oh, adieu for ever !—oh, for ever! 


While thus conversing and listening to her singing, they seemed 
to,forget that the time was passing away, and Jones said, that it 
appeared to him strange that his friend did not arrive, but that he 
must have lost his way, he was sure. He asked her if she knew 
Gibraltar; and she said she sometimes went in there to a friend’s 
house—she was a lady, a relative of hers, who lived in the garr- 
son—and when there was any assembly going on which she 
wished to be present at, she generally slept at her friend’s house, 
as it was impossible to leave the fortress at night. Jones was 
determined not to be the means of either getting her blamed by 
her friends or of delaying her from any occupation, so he made 
frequent apologies, and was most profuse in his thanks to her for 
her very great kindness in allowing him to wait so long, and he 
said also he was quite shocked at his friend’s delay. The girl, so 
simply and so naturally begged him not to mind, and also 80 
por 9 Mare entered into his feelings as to the awkwardness of his 
situation, that Jones, who had been used to the cold reserve of 
English domestic life, could not but feel surprised; but she kept 
up the conversation so well, and she showed that she felt so far from 
constrained or displeased, that he found himself convinced that she 
liked his conversation, and that it was not acting, as he at first 
supposed. After this he thought he should take courage, and 
speak to her a little more openly ; so he said, that he hoped he 
might have the pleasure of meeting her again, and asked her if he 
could ever see her when she visited Gibraltar? She laughed, and 
said seldom; but that soon there was going to be the Pifiata ball, 
and she would perhaps go there masked. Jones intreated her to 
go, saying that he would be there, and asked her to do him the 
favour of telling him what dress she would go in. ; 
“T shall have then a muslin like this. I shall have on a white 
mantilla, and a black man’s mask.” 

“But,” said Jones, “there will be many black masks there 
well as white mantillas, and I shall be in despair if I should have 
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the misfortune to address any of them, and find that your voice 
does not answer to me. Will you listen to me one moment?” 

«J object not to hear what you have to say,” she said, 

“There is this ring,” he said. And he took a diamond hoo 
from his finger, which was valuable, and put it into her hand. 
“When you go to the ball, will you wear this and give it me 
when you are addressed by me? . You will know me again. 
shall not be masked. I shall not dance with any one who will not 
give me the ring. You will not let any other person have it.” 

« What is this you propose?” she said. “This ring worth eight 
pounds you give me; suppose it is lost?” 

“ Oh, I will trust it to you to keep it till you see me again,” he 
gaid. “It is now getting late, the gate at the landport of the fort 
is closed, and the drawbridge is drawn up at gun-tire, and now it 
wants little to the time. I must leave you, but do keep the ring, 
and let me see you at the Pifiata ball.” 











WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
V. 
IN WHICH MR. TREEBY MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH AN INTERESTING INVALID. 

Our friends at Treeby Cottage spent the quietest of Christmas 
evenings. Mr. Treeby had had it in his mind at one time to ask 
the whole batch of Jenkinsons to dinner, and “ make a night of 
it,” as he expressively termed it. But this plan had to be aban- 
doned as soon as it came to Dr. Mortemn’s ears. 

“A dinner-party, and that noisy woman and her noisy daughters 
atit? A fine thing for my patient, to be sure! I won’t allow it, 
sir,” said the physician; and there was no mote of the matter, 

r. Treeby it would seem “made a night of it” in his own 
fashion up in his study by himself, for he never showed himself 
after dinner, and complained next morning of a violent headache. 
Mr. Reefer kept his brother company one half of the evening, and 
gave the ladies the benefit of his society the other half, There was 
the usual round of innocent secular songs, interspersed, at Mrs. 
Treeby’s special request, with a few sacred pieces appropriate to 
the character of the day ; and Mr. Reefer divided his attention as 
equally as possible between the four ladies, which gave him little 
opportunity for paying his addresses to the lady of his love. This 
drawback, however, did not disturb his equanimity so greatly as 
ut might have done had he not been able to count on another day, 
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for it had been definitely a upon that he and his brother - 
should not leave until Saturday. It was what most young men 
would have called a hum-drum evening; but to Austin the quiet. 
ness, the purity, the freshness and geniality of the atmosphere, the 
simplicity and naturalness of some of the persons were a pleasant 
relief after the oppressive excitement of town life. His being a 
lover would naturally add to the feeling, and as he bent over Kate's 
shoulder, with his cheek so close to hers, and turned the leaves 
over for her, how he must have rejoiced in the frustration of that 
dinner-party plan. It might have materially enhanced his enjoy. ' 
ment had the thought suddenly struck the rest of the party that 
two were company, but five were not, and they had left him for a 
little alone with his love; but to-morrow was coming. Nor, 
perhaps, as he seated himself beside Maud, were his regrets very 
oe prem that no thought suggestive of retirement from the scene 

ad struck her; for had not the opposition he encountered some 
thing wee in it, and was it not a pleasant addition to the 
music? Probably the most exciting part of the evening was when 
there came a loud ring at the door-bell just before prayers, and 
directly afterwards Charles entered the room with a neat little note 
in the shape of a cocked-hat, addressed to Mrs. Treeby in the bold 
and stylish handwriting of Mrs. Algernon Jenkinson, the contents 
of which were to the effect that Mrs. Algernon Jenkinson would 
be inexpressibly happy if her dear Mrs, Trentham Treeby, Mr. 
Trentham Treeby, and two of the Misses Trentham Treeby would 
give her the pleasure of their company to dinner on the following 
evening at seven o'clock, to meet her old and very particular 
friend, Mr. Maddison Binn- Wardour. 

“Shall you accept, mamma?” asked Kate. 

“T can’t say, my love, until I have shown this note to your 
father: He may not care to go.” 

But Mr. Treeby did care to go, and Mrs. Treeby and Emily 
had to go, and Maud chose to go, and so they went. ‘There was 
no other stranger at Mrs. Jenkinson’s party besides the gentleman 
of the triple name; but Mrs. Jenkinson had done homage to the 
church in giving its representative, Mr. Hawkes, an invitation. 
She liked to show her respect for the church whenever she had 
the opportunity, and she had been told that the vicar enjoyed 
good dinner. Besides, she always experienced a feeling of sati® 
faction and comfort when she had a clergyman at her table; # 
seemed, somehow, as if religion was hovering benignant over 
entertainment, and blessing it. That first dinner-party of the 
Jenkinsons’, at Marshward, must, I think, have been a complete 
success, for Mr. Treeby was loud in his praises of it for long after 
wards. His eulogies were rincipally expended on Mrs. Jenkin- 
son’s very old and particular friend, Mr. Wardour, who scemed 
to have taken his affections completely by storm. Mr. Wardour 
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was ashrivelled up, dyspeptic-looking little man, with features cast 
in the Jewish tye, and a gentle and almost melancholy manner. 
When Mr. Treeby was presented to him, he gazed at him pen- 
sively for a moment, and then said, in his gentle way, 

« Excuse me, sir, but are you not Mr. Zrentham Treeby?” 

“Of course he is, my dear Mr. Binn-Wardouyr!” oried Mes. 
Jenkinson, froma sofa at the other end of the room, where she was 
regalingy Mrs. Treeby with a succinct account of Mr. Wardour’s 
antecedents. “Your memory must really have been playing you 
false, for I repeatedly mentioned Mr. Treeby to you by his full 
name this afternoon, when | told you you would have the pleasure 
of seeing him here this evening. What would your London phy- 
sician say, my dear Mr. Wardour?” 

“That memory, sight, hearing—all were going; that I was not 
two removes from paralysis, dear friend,” returned Mr. Wardour, 
pathetically. “Then you are Mr. ‘Trentham Treeby?” he said, 
again regarding the lord of Treeby Cottage with thoughtful eyes. 

* Trentham? Of course lam, That's half the name my god- 
fathers and godmothers gave me in my baptism, and a precious 
good aristocratical name too, by Jove!” replied Mr. Treeby, in his 
energetic fashion. 

«Then you must be the same,” said Mr. Wardour, musingly. 
“T asked, sir, because, during my voyage through the ne I 
have heard and known of many families of the name of Treeby, 
but only of one of the name of Trentham Treeby. You must be 
related to the well-known Lancashire family.” 

“Related? I’m the family itself!” cried Mr. Treeby, in high 
delight. ‘‘ You see before you the sole remaining sciron of one of 
the oldest and out-and-out pure blue blood families in the king- 
dom. My father was known all over Lancashire for his broad 
acres and boundless affulence before adversity withered it all up 
like dry grass—confound her! My great-grandfather was a knight 
of Queen Anne—knighted for inventing a machine with a lo 
Greek name, which I don’t remember, for it’s ages since I Sonal 
the classics—and married a peeress in her‘own right. You seem 
bs in heronry and the ancient county families, Mr. Binndoor? 

his is something like a high-bred gentleman; he knows another 
when he sees him,” continued Mr. Treeby into himself. “ He’s 
the picture of a genuine aristocrat; they’re always seedy-looking 
and white.” 

“I thought I could not be mistaken,” said Mr, Wardour, 
softly ; “ your look, your air, your whole deportinent, sir, might 

ve assured me. I feel honoured in making your acquaintance.” 

“So do I in making yours, or my name’s not Trentham 
Treeby !” returned the other, enthusiastically. 

The two became fast friends from that moment, and when the 
ladies left the room after dinner, they got together and unbosomed 
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themselves freely over their wine; at least, Mr. Treeby unbosomed 
himself, for Mr. Wardour, thouzh he seemed desirous of drawin 
forth his neighbour’s confidence as much as possible, contrived to 
give very little of his own in return. Mr. Treeby was great on 
the subject of his patron Lord Boulder, and the invitation to him- 
self and family. 

“Lord Boulder—Lord Boul-der, Ashleigh Man-or,” repeated 
Mr. Wardour to himself, meditatively, when Mr. Treeby came to 
astop. “It must be the same. Tell me, Mr. Treeby, is he not 
the peer who takes such an active interest in the speculative enter- 
prise of the kingdom? My memory, alas, is not to be trusted,” 
he continued, sorrowfully, tapping his forehead with his hand— 
“memory, sight, hearing—all failing—wasting away, wasting 
away!” 

“That's confounded unfortunate, Mr. Binndoor,” replied Mr, 
Treeby, sympathetically, “but it’s the way fortune treats her 
favourites when she gets tired of "em ; pitches’em overboard with- 
out a tear. Boulder is the noble peer you mean; he takes shares 
in every new company that shoves its head above water, and if it 
sinks under the submerging wave, he snaps his fingers at it and 
looks out for the next. Ill be bound he’s heard of a new one. and 
wants me at Ashleigh to do the business for him. I’m his agent 
for the ‘Tan and Hide,’ as I told you; and a precious paying 
concern it is, by Jove!” 

“So you did, so you did; you did tell me; I recollect it per- 
fectly—ah me!” And Mr. Wardour sighed deeply, as ifthe con- 
sciousness of possessing a memory which could cheat him in five 
minutes was too much for him. “Has his lordship any other 
property besides Ashleigh, Mr. Treeby?” he asked, after he had 
drained a glass of port. 

“ Yes, he’s got a princely estate somewhere in the outlands of 
Scotland. Hang it! what’s the name of the place? My memory’s 
getting its turn, I think! Riptogie, or Pitbogie, or Rogi-pogie, 
something or other.” 

“ Has he no other?” asked Mr. Wardour. 

“If he has he’s never let out a syllable of it to me, which 
wouldn’t be like his lordship,” replied Mr. Treeby. 

“He has never mentioned to you that he had a property in 
Norfolk called Chillingham?” said Mr. Wardour. 

“Not he, Mr. Binndoor,” returned Mr. Treeby; “has he 
one?” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Wardour, pensively, and then paused to pour 
himself out another glass of wine. “Ah,” he repeated in the 
same tone when he had tossed off the fresh bumper, and he bent 
his eyes apparently in dreamy meditation on the table-cloth, but 
was really looking up under them at Mr. Treeby all the time. “I 
believe his lordship once had a very fine property of that name; 
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I believe he does not possess it now; I believe it was sold many 
yearsago. But my a my memory, Mr. Treeby, I cannot 
trust my memory. His lordship may be enjoying Chillingham at 
this moment; he may have sold it only yesterday; he may never 
have sold it at all; there may be no such place in existence; it 
may be all a delusion—a fantasy of my imagination, a dream !” 

Here Mr. Wardour put his hand into the pocket of his tail-coat 
in search of his handkerchief, but finding no such article there he 
applied his table-napkin to his eyes, and wiped away a tear of 
emotion which had arisen in them. 

“It must be a confounded nuisance and trying disposition of 
Providence to be deprived of the pleasures and comforts of me- 
mory,” remarked Mr. Treeby. “ ‘Though lost to sight to memory 
dear,’ as the poets say. Fortune was always an ungratefu! slattin.” 

Mr. Wardour seemed wrapt in profound meditation for some 
moments; his eyes were bent alternately on the table-cloth and on 
his wine-glass, which he replenished mechanically at short in- 
tervals. At length, he looked up at Mr. Treeby (he had been 
looking under at him for the last five minutes), and said, in his 
most gentle, melancholy tone: 

“T have been thinking of what you were saying, sir, that you 
considered it probable his lordship was on the point of investing 
money in some new company, and that he wished to have your 
advice and assistance before doing so. Now, Mr. Treeby, during 
the course of my voyage through this sad world, I have been in a 
great many countries, 1 have seen various peoples, I have met with 
all sorts of characters, I have dabbled in all kinds of business, I 
have been mixed up in all kinds of transactions. My latest hobby 
has been taking shares in many of those new companies which 
have started up, more for amusement than anything else, and to 
beguile the tedium and melancholy of an invalid life, and as I 
have always been my own agent, I flatter myself that I have 
gained considerable experience as to their general principles of 
working, and as to the most safe and profitable way of investing 
in them. There has lately come within my knowledge a new 
company which has been projected on what I may call a colossal 
scale, and which bids fair to be the most prosperous and brilliant 
thing of the kind ever known in this country. It may happen 
that his lordship may also have heard of it, and that it is the very 
company in which he contemplates taking shares; and what [ 
would take the liberty of saying to you, sir, is this, that if such is 
the case, you might mention to his lordship when you see him that 
you are acquainted with a gentleman who is fully, thoroughly, 
and intimately acquainted with every matter connected with this 
new company, and that he will be happy to afford him all the 
advice and assistance in his power should he see fit to avail himself 
of them.” 
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“His lordship! his lordship will be delighted, Mr. Windoor,” 
cried Mr. Treeby. “ He'll have you down to his place, and talk 
to you face to face, by Jove! But there’s your memory, you 
know, how’ll you manage about it?” 

«Do you think I could trust it, my dear sir?” returned Mr. 
Wardour, with a sad‘ smile. “I commit everything to paper at 
once.” 

And he drew a bulky memorandum-book significantly from his 

ocket. 

“Tf none of you will do further justice to my ’36, gentlemen, I 

ropose that we join the ladies,” said the host. 

And the four adjourned to the drawing-room. 


VI. 
PRELIMINARY. 


MEANWHILE, at Treeby Cottage, Austin Reefer was taking 
the opportunity of confiding his passion to Kate. He had seen 
Mrs. ‘Treeby alone that morning, and had told her that he pre- 
sumed she had been made aware of the conversation which had 
taken place between himself and Mr. Treeby. 

“Yes, Mr. Reefer,” she said, “ Mr. Treeby told me about it, 
and of course the suddenness of it took me a little by surprise; 
but I am quite willing with Mr. Treeby that you should speak to 
Kate herself, and ascertain what her sentiments are.” 

“'Then I have your fullest consent?” he said. 

“It 1s sudden—very sudden,” she replied, speaking more to 
herself than to him; “and you must not feel surprised, Mr. 
Reefer, if it should seem so to Kate, and should startle her a little. 
A young girl's feelings, you know, are usually much slower of 
development than a man’s.” 

Mrs. Treeby advanced this proposition with the most charming 
forgetfulness of the fact that her own impulsive love for young 
Mr. Treeby gave a flat denial to it. Her theory was, that m: aidens 
should, and that they did, deliberate a good deal before falling in love 
with men ; and, like many other worthy theorists, it never seemed 
to occur to her that theories are occasionally contradicted im prac- 
tice. How these elderly people, while remembering definite 
events, gradually lose the perception of past modifications of 
emotional and mental circumstance. As age advances memory 
seems to become dead to the world of feeling, and to live only m 
the world of material fact. 

“If my daughter,” continued Mrs. Treeby, “ should give you a 
favourable answer I would be the last to sand in the way of her 
wishes, for I] cannot tell you, Mr. Reefer, how deeply I feel on 
such matters. I think one cannot hold too sacred, or cherish too 
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carefully, the feelings of a young girl’s heart on a question like 
that of marriage; and I am strongly opposed to a mother’s using 
her influence either in the way of coercion or prohibition, unless 
there is some urgent reason for doing so. You will be the only 
man who has ever asked Kate to be his wife—the only man, 
indeed, in her own station with whom she has ever had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted. Perhaps it would have been 
better if she could have seen a little more of society; but I think 
Katie is one who knows her own mind, and if she accepts you, I 
shall feel quite sure she gives herself to you heart and soul; I don’t 
think you are one who would be satisfied yourself unless you knew 
that that was the case,” she added, looking up in his face and 
smiling. “And I like you, Mr. Reefer; know scarcely 
anything of you beyond what I have seen of you myself in these 
last three days, but I think you are true and good, and will watch 
over my darling.” 

“Tt is very generous of you to say so, Mrs, Treeby,” replied 
Austin. “I hardly feel that I deserve such a good opinion; I 
assure you I feel as if I was going to do a guilty thing in asking 
your heashen to be my wife—as if I was making you a base 
return for your hospitality ; but I am buoyed up by the hope that 
if she gives me a favourable answer, I shall be able to prove that 

our confidence in me is not misplaced.” 

“Yes, I like you, Mr. Reefer,” repeated Mrs. Treeby, looking 
at him tenderly; and perhaps a little sadly too. “1 wish I was as 
certain that the blessed One, whose birth we commemorated to- 
gether yesterday, was as dear to you as my daughter—nay, a 
thousand times more precious.” 

“T fear that I do not devote as much time and thought to 
religious matters as I ought,” he replied, gravely ; “ but do not think 
I am wholly indifferent to them, Mrs. Treeby. If one thing is 
calculated to attract our adoration and love more than another, 
surely it is our Lord’s character.” 

“Yes, dear Mr. Reefer; but don’t be content with loving and 
admiring at a distance—with looking at the Saviour of men 
merely as a far-off being in history. Go near to Him, and see 
what a glorious person He is, and how in all the world He is the 
only friend any one can have worth the name. What would I 
have done without Him all these years! Don’t think me intru- 
sive, Mr. Reefer, but I had four brothers once, all very dear 
to me, and I know how loveable, and noble and high-minded 
young men may be without having learned what the great object 
of life ought to be—the only object which will really repay pur- 
suit—to merge self in God, to nail the heart to the Cross, and to 
have no life but in Him who hangs there. My brothers are all 
dead. Did they learn the secret before they went? God knows 
—God only knows. He has been very gracious to me; it seems 
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sometimes as if I heard His voice saying, ‘ All are safe.” Would 
that the voice could always ring in my ears. How can I look 
forward to not meeting them avain? ‘Yet if they were without 
that knowledge I never shall.” 

She paused a moment, tears rolling down her cheek; and as she 
repeated with most mournful but most decided emphasis, “T never 
shall,” Austin felt the words entering into him and thnilling him 
with their infinite pathos. 

“You are young now, Mr. Reefer, and rejoicing like a giant to 
run your race, and if Kate is to run it with you, | would like to 
think of you as both with your eyes set on the best goal, so that 
beyond it you may be sure of meeting again where marriage is 
unknown. Forgive me, Mr. Reefer. I am an old woman, ‘who 
has known something of the bitterness of life, and who knows the 
only true source of its sweetness; but perhaps I may be rude and 
over-earnest in speaking of the matter which lies nearest my heart.” 

“TJ have some idea what a saint is like now, thought Austin, 
returning the gaze of the deep-set eyes, in which the quiet light of 
a rich and steady enthusiasm burned, of such a type as we may 
imagine kindled in the eyes of the martyrs. “ This is truth,” he 
thought; “this earnestness of hers comes from the facts of ex- 
perience, not from the appearances of fancy. Her beliefs are 
entwined with the fibres of her being, and she speaks of what she 
knows, not of what she imagines.” 

“What need of apology, Mrs. Treeby?” he said. “ Rather 
accept my thanks, and the assurance of how much I feel your 
kindly interest in me. If I am to be made happy before I go, it 
will add not a little to my happiness to remember who is to be my 
mother-in-law.” 

“You are going to speak to her to-day?” 

“Yes, this evening, when you are all away; it will be a good 
opportunity.” 

“And if you win her, Mr. Reefer,” said Mrs. Treeby, taking 
his hand in hers and holding it caressingly, “if my darling gives 
herself into your keeping, you will guide her and cherish her with 
all tenderness, will you not?” 

Austin replied by squeezing the hand that rested in his own, and 
went away to his brother’s room, feeling as if he would like to 
have some image of that saintly presence constantly by him, which 
he might sometimes look at and worship. Mrs. Treeby sat for a 
few minutes in a meditative mood, wondering within herself how 
the matter would end; strong in belief of Austin—forgetful, as 
simple well-wishing minds like hers are apt to be, of the dire 
betrayal of her own young trust—and ready to wish him God 
speed, yet with an unaccountable presentiment that he would meet 
with Sanpptatenent-—thet Kate would give him an absolute 
refusa 
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BARON TAUCHNITZ. 


BriTIsH and American writers owe a large debt of gratitude to 
Baron TAUCHNITZ, who came forward at a time when the rights 
of English Authors were wholly unprotected, and constantly in- 
vaded, and without any possible claim on their part, offered them 
most liberal terms for the Continental Copyright of their pro- 
ductions. 

Conduct so honourable, and liberality so remarkable, could not 
fail of reward. The Tauchnitz Collection speedily superseded all 
others, and is now unrivalled and unapproachable. No English or 
American traveller on the Continent fails to provide himself with a 
supply of those handy and well-printed volumes, which prove 
such pleasant companions on railway and steam-boat, and serve to 
beguile the tedium of a long evening at an hotel. 

The Collection, which comprises the best works of all the most 
eminent writers of the present day, now numbers One Thousand 
Volumes. Baron Taucanitz has worthily marked this point 
in his great undertaking, by an exceedingly beautiful reprint of the 
New Testament;* and has confided the supervision of the volume 
to the learned Proressor TISCHENDORF, of Leipsic, than whom 
no one better qualified for the task could be found. 

Well is it observed by Professor T1iscHENDORF, in his Intro- 
duction to this beautiful reprint: “A magnificent display of 
human intellect in the Literature of England and America was 
that which the noble originator of this Collection aspired to accom- 
plish for the benefit of the educated world beyond the native 
countries of the authors represented. As the Thousandth Volume 
he introduces the Word of God which we have received at the 
hands of the Apostles of the Lord; and it is without a doubt the 
most worthy crown of this edifice erected by human genius.” 

Vast as it is, the edifice is not more than half completed; and 
we hope to record the publication of the Two Thousandth Volume 
of the Collection. 


— — a _—- i a Ne 





* The New Testament. The Authorised English Version, with Introduction 
and Various Readings from the three most celebrated manuscripts of the 
original Greek Text. By Constantine Tischendorf. Tauchnitz Edition ; vol. 
1000. Leipzic, 1869. 
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HOW SIR COURCY DE VERE WAS WATER- 
BEWITCHED. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 


ie 


Sir Courcy DE VERE was a mettlesome knight, 
A crusader famed in the Holy Land ; 
The Soldan oft cursed him in words unpolite, 
For he poach’d on his Moors with a pitiless hand. 
In the field, in the breach, in the press of the battle, 
His blows on the Moslemites’ thick skulls would rattle; 
He made them “eat dirt” in a manner most striking, 
And gave them much more than they had to their liking. 
On his steed, white as snow, 
Through their ranks he would go, 
At a speed that exceeded the flight of a crow, 
Slashing high, cutting low, 
Now a head, now a toe, 
Of each heathenish foe, 


As reckless and bold as a Visgoth or Viking! 


But the crusades were over, De Vere was a lover, 
He had satisfied conscience and duty, 
So home he return’d, with his trophies well earn’d, 
To share them with love and with beauty. 
He travell’d by night, 
He travell’d by day, 
His spirits were light as a roundelay, 
Y et, old chroniclers s say, 
At that time ’twas a perilous journey to take, 
And such as would make us now nervous and quake, 
To cross the wild sea in a vessel so small, 
That chances were few it would we oliver: a squall ; 
And quarters so cramp’d, that a man who was tall 
Had to bend himself double to find room at all; 
Pigs, horses, and passengers huddled together, 
Exposed to rough usage and still rougher weather, 
While the craft, unless bless’d by a fortunate wind, 
Would take its own time and be some months behind. 


By land it was worse, 
For Mercury’ s curse— 














How Sir Courcy de Vere was Water-bewttched. 


The celestial in charge of the highways— 
pores: to linger for ages— 
uote ancient sages, 

Who tell us how scant were the by-ways. 
Through swamps and morass it was no joke to pass, 
By woods dense and shrouded, by freebooters crowded, 
Who made little pother their victims to smother, 

Or hack, hew, and slay 

All who came in their way 

As legitimate prey ; 
And besides all these chances, or rather mis-chances, 
A man had to travel much more than one fancies 
To find out a hostel, or place of repose, 
For the monks would not often their larders disclose. 
No “ Patterson,” “ Mogg,” “ Indicator,” or “ Guide” 
Were then to be had, nor a “ Murray” beside, 
So the voyageur, what with his fears and his hunger, 
When safely “at home,” felt by no means the younger. 


II, 


Sir Courcy de Vere had of course a small share 
Of the troubles I mention, but paid no attention 
To hedges and ditches, or ‘other like “ hitches,” 
To torrents or rills, or to valleys and hills, 
And as for the brigands, whenever they met, 
He read them a lesson they did not forget. 
For rations he levied “ black-mail” as he w ent, 
So he saved all his coin, not a groat of it spent. 
A knight of his quality, prowess, and fame, 
Made the abbe »y gates open full wide at his name; 
And he feasted right royally oft in this way, 
And with news from the wars would the fathers repay. 
Thus favour’d, he got over part of his work, 
And arriv’d at the “close of one evening at York. 
The full moon shone out, 
And he rambled about,* 
Intending to start in the morning. 
He thought of the beautiful maiden he lov’d, 
“ And,” ‘said he, “ I have never her constancy prov "d, 
To test it, in jest, [ am now strangely mov’d, 
All doubt of her faith, of course, scorning : 
The river is clear, 
The minster stands near, 
Its broad shadows on the still waters appear: 
Propitious as well 
Is the hour for the spell, 
That will cheer me with hope and my destiny tell.’ 
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How Sir Courcy de Vere was Water-bewitched. 


Five white pebbles he cast in the river, 
Five magic words on his nervous lips quiver, 


But what m: sles Sir Courey turn pallid, and shiver? 


He sees the house of his lady love, 
He marks a light in her chamber move; 
The casement is open’d, a ladder let down, 


With a terrible oath, and a fierce dark frown, 


The lover beholds a page descend; 


There was not a doubt of that figure and face 


Surpassing the Graces themselves in grace, 
Such as the knight had lov’d to trace, 
And with it his thoughts of home to blend 
Hopes now crush’d, and brought to an end! 
One moment—the vision has | pass’d away, 
The moonbeams alone on the still waves “play. 
He bit his nails till they could not be shorter, 


He eurs’d the white pebbles, the landscape “ in water 
He wished (most unknightly) that woman and henner. 


Were consign’d to a region ‘both torrid and sooty. 


He stamp ‘d with such fury his feet were quite sore, 
The pain seem’d to soothe, so he stamp’ ‘daw ay more, 
Till at length starting wildly, he mounted his steed, 


And swept o’er the ground at a desperate speed. 


Ill. 


“ Over the hills, and far away,” 
He is spurring before the break of day. 


Those whom he met must have thought him insane, 


Or the Wandering Jew in a cavalier vein, 
Or one doing penance for naughty deed, 
Or trying to break in a sorcerer’s steed : 
The sieht was so fearful, men shook their “anm 
And mutter’d a pray’r and told their beads 
De Vere had a constitution strong 
Such as to judges and popes belong, 


Or he could not have stood such a shaking of bones, 


Such gallopping fierce over boulders of stones, 
Such jerky and uneasy motion, 

Such leaping of trenches and fences and wall, 

Without breaking his neck by a stumble or fall ; 
But of all this he had not a notion. 

The feat of Dick Turpin was nothing to this 

(If it ever took place, which is dubious, I wis), 

If it did, he had roads that he could nat well miss, 


But De Vere had no milestone to point out the way, 


And “ finger-posts” date from a much later day; 








How Sir Courcy de Vere was Water-bewitched. 


In fact, if there had been inscriptions thus telling, 
They were useless to him—he was backward in spelling. 
It was quite unbecoming in one of his station 
To read and to write—twas a monk’s occupation. 
A knight was effeminate, low, mean, and muddy, 
Who made use of brains for such purpose as study; 
His steed was the Pegasus most to his mind, 
And a + was sufficient to show he had sign’d 
Any document, testament, deed, or a letter; 
With a stout sword to back it, no pen-craft was better, 
For more litigation and cost comes from writing 
Than heads knock’d together disputing or fighting, 
But thoughts such as these did not worry De Vere, 
His mind and his heart were duetting elsewhere; 
He muttered “revenge!” with clench’d teeth, while on 
spurring, 
To such rude exertions his steed not demurring; 
For it seem’d to surmise great events were at stake, 
And fleet as an arrow sped on for his sake, 
Until they were stopp’d in their flying career, 
The gates of the castle long sought for appear. 
De Courcy dismounted, and as he drew near, 
A burst of wild merriment grates on his ear ; 
And flambeaux were flashing, 
Gay music was crashing ; 
That “high junks” were rife, it was perfectly clear. 
“Shout on!” yell’d De Vere, 
‘Rude guest I should be, what with rent clothes and 
splashing, 
But I long to give all a confounded good thrashing, 
Though soon they shall have a strong taste of my mind. 
No doubt all this row is but simply a blind 
To cover the mischief now lurking behind, 
And open the false-hearted maiden’s retreat ; 
But——” he added some oaths that I will not repeat. 
With intentions thus foul, 
And a horrible scowl, 
Sir Courcy he vow’d, from the depth of his soul, 
That his sword should be wetted in gore that night ; 
And mounting the staircase—he well knew the way— 
He went to the chamber the lady to slay, 
And saw, plain enough, by the moon’s feeble light, 
Descend from the casement a form svelte and slight. 
No mistaking that figure, though dress’d @ la rigueur, 
As a page of some showy pretension, 
"Twas the true beau-ideal, or something more real, 
Of the lady of whom I made mention. 
March—vou. CXLIV. NO. DLXXIX. Y 
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How Sir Courcy de Vere was Water-bewitched. 


He rush’d to the window, a knight was below, 
Who was, without doubt, both his rival and foe; 
Then down the rope-ladder attempted to go. 
Never trust such er for flight or evasion, 
Unless you are ‘ > to the mark and occasion ; 
In seeking a “ sib . your's may get out of joint 
Should you be ima hurry, or miss the least point. 
De Vere was a man-of-war heavily plated, 
A stout man to boot, so ill-fortune was fated ; 
He fell with a crash that no small stir created. 
The page and the knight both ran quick to his aid. 
“ Saints, help me!” exclaim’ d the now terrified maid, 
“Why, no—surely, yes—tis De Courcy, my lover, 
Oh! horror of horrors, he will not recover ! 
Call the leech—bring some water—ah! what shall I do?” 
Here De Vere, who was sprawling full length, cried out 
“Uch! 
Of women the falsest, I owe this to you. 
I thought you were faithful, alas! to my sorrow, 
But you and your knight shall pay dearly to-morrow !” 
“T and my knight? why, De Vere, ’tis my brother; 
We agreed in a game to elope with each other ; 
To day is his w edding , and grand masquerading, 
And you spoil all the fun by your jealous upbraiding.” 
De Vere rubb’d his eyes, and confusion stole o’er him, 
As the sister and brother stood really before him ; 
And grasping their hands, he related his story, 
How with “water bewitch’d” he had rusted his glory. 
More humbled than hurt from the ground he was lifted, 
And curs’d the weak folly in which he had drifted. 
But a sweet voice replied, 
“When you woo a young bride, 
Let it be with a full heart’s reception ; 
Let no vision or bubble 
Your honest thoughts trouble, i 
Lest they lead you to misconception !” 
The maid added archly, “ Of ladders beware, ! 
No mail-coated warriors in safety they bear ; ! 
Whenever such fancies your mood may engage, 
Take a woman’s advice—and be dress’d as a page!” 







































SHADOW-HUNTED SHADOWS. 


Wnuat shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue! This 
reflection of an elder statesman and a greater, was often in the 
mind of the late Sir James Graham, and, towards the close of his 
life, not unfrequently on his lips. 

‘Opw yap nuas dvdev bvras dAdo, TAH 
"Ewdond’, Soourep (Oper, # xovdnv SKIAN. 
Ocuras hominum ! 0 quantum est in rebus inane! Men were ever 
of old, and they are found to be now, the willing victims of illusion 
in all stages of life: children, youths, adults, and old men, all, as 
Emerson puts it, are led by one bauble or another: Yoganidra, 
the goddess of illusion, Proteus, or Momus, or Gylfi’s Mocking— 
for the Power has many names—is stronger than the Titans, 
stronger than Apollo. “There are as many pillows of illusion as 
flakes in a snow storm. We wake from one dream into another 
dream. The toys, to be sure, are various, and are graduated in 
refinement to the quality of the dupe.” For instance, the intellec- 
tual man requires a fine bait, while the sots are easily amused. 
“ But everybody is drugged with his own frenzy, and the pageant 
marches at all hours, with music and banner and badge.” False 
glozing pleasures, to adopt.George Herbert’s diction, 
—casks of happiness, 

Foolish night-fires, women’s and children’s wishes, 

Chases in arras, gilded emptiness, 

Shadows well mounted, dreams in a career, 


Embroider’d lies, nothing between two dishes, 
These are the.pleasures here. 


Marcus Antoninus, in his Meditations, harps on the note of 
Shadow-hunting or Shadow-hunted Shadows. You will soon be 
reduced to ashes and skeleton, he keeps telling himself; and even 
if you leave a name,—what is a name? vor et preterea nihil. 
The shadows you, a shade, pursue, aré miserably shadowy. The 
prizes of life are so mean, he says, that to scuffle for them is ridi- 
culous, and puts him in mind of a parcel of puppies snarling for a 
bone, or of the contests of children for a toy. Wherever he looks, 
the wide world over, and in whatever age of its history, he sees 
abundance of people very busy, and big with their projects, who 
drop off presently, and moulder to dust and ashes. The freshest 
laurels wither apace, and the echoes of Fame are soon silenced. 
The “insect youth” that people the air and make it murmurous 
with busy life,—is not their close resemblance to the children of 
men one of poetry’s commonplaces ? 
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306 Shadow-hunted Shadows. 


To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of Man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the busy and the gay 

But flutter through life’s little day 

In fortune’s varying colours drest ; 
Brush’d by the hand of rough Mischance 
Or chill’d ‘by Age, their airy dance 

They leave, in dust to rest. 


Having asked to be told her fortune by the Wise Wight of 
Mucklestane Moor, Miss Ilderton, in Scott’s story, is told by the 
cynical Recluse that it is a simple one; an endless chase through 
life after follies not worth catching, and when caught, successively 
thrown away—a chase, pursued from the days of tottering infancy 
to those of old age upon his crutches. ‘Toys and merry-makings 
in childhood—love and its absurdities in youth—spadille and 
basto in age, shall succeed each other as objects of pursuit— 
flowers and butterflies in spring—butterflies and thistledown in 
summer—withered leaves in autumn and winter—all pursued, all 
caught, all flung aside.” Que vont-elles faire de si grand matin? 
Cléofas asks his demon-guide, concerning ces personnes whose 
early rising and eager bustle have caught and fixed his attention. 
“Ce que vous souhaitez de savoir, reprit le Démon, est une chose 
digne d’étre observée. Vous allez voir un tableau des soins, des 
mouvements, des peines que les pauvres mortels se donnent pendant 
cette vie, pour remplir, le plus agréablement qu'il leur est possible, 
ce petit éspace qui est entre leur naissance et leur mort.” Mrs 
Battle’s philosophy of life, as expounded in her opinions on 
whist, is at one with that of graver and greater authorities. She 
regards man as a gaming animal, who must be always trying to 
get the better in something or other—a passion that can scarcely, 
she contends, be more safely expounded than in a game at cards— 
cards being a temporary illusion; in truth, a mere drama; “for 
we do but play at being mightily concerned, where a few idle 
shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, we are as mightily 
concerned as those whose stake is crowns and kingdoms.” “They 
are a sort of dream-fighting, she argues; much ado, great battling, 
and little bloodshed; mighty means for disproportioned ends; 
quite as diverting, and a great deal more innoxious, than many of 
those more serious games of life, which men play, without esteem- 
ing them to be such. elle est la vie, as most of us live it. 


Dream after dream ensues, 
And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
And still are disappointed, 


writes William Cowper. Not at all in the same measure oF 
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manner, but pretty much to the same effect, writes the pictu- 
resque poet of Bells and Pomegranates: 


It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And baffled, get up to begin again,— 
So the chace take up one’s life, that’s all. 
While, look but once from your farthest bound, 
At me so deep in the dust and dark, 
No sooner the old hope drops to ground 
Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark, 
I shape me— 
Ever 


Removed ! 


Side by side with the massiveness of the Roman Past, muses 
Mr. Hawthorne, all matters that we handle or dream of now-a- 
days look evanescent and visionary alike; and he pictures accord- 
ingly his four chief figures in “ ‘Transformation” as persons con- 
scious of this dreamy character of the present, as compared with 
the square blocks of granite wherewith the Romans built their 
lives. “Perhaps it even contributed to the fanciful merriment 
which was just now their mood. When we feel ourselves fading 
into shadows and unrealities, it seems hardly worth while to be 
sad, but rather to laugh as gaily as we can, and ask little reason 
wherefore.” 

There is a deal that.is suggestive in the Abbé Gerbet’s dis- 
coursings in the Catacombs at Rome. “Ce dernier calque de 
rhomme,” he says, in what has been called a commentary on 
Bossuet’s mot, that the corpse of a man becomes a je ne sais quot, 
for which there is no name in any language—* cette forme si 
vague, si efflacée, 4 peine empreinte sur une poussiére & peu prés 
impalpable, volatile, presque transparente, d’un blanc mat et 
incertain, est ce qui donne le mieux quelque idée de ce que les 
anciens appelaient une ombre. Cette forme est plus fréle que 
Paile d’un papillon, plus prompte 4 s’evanouir que la goutte de 
rosée suspendue & un brin d’herbe au soleil; un peu d’air agité par 
votre main, un souffle, un son deviennent ici des agents puissants 
qui peuvent anéantir en une seconde ce que dix-sept siécles, peut- 
étre, de destruction ont épargné. Voyez, vous venez de respirer, 
et la forme a disparu. Voila la fin de histoire de ’homme en ce 
monde.” What shadows we are! Ashes to ashes ends, even in 
Westminster Abbey, man’s noblest story; and dust to dust con- 
cludes his noblest song. 


O death all-eloquent ! you only prove 
What dust we doat on, when ’tis man we love. 


Hawthorne’s Gervayse Hastings is a type and symbol, when he 
describes himself as depressed by a haunting perception of un- 
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reality; as one to whom all things, all persons, are like shadows 
flickering on the wall. “Neither have I myself any real exist- 
ence,” he says, “ but am a shadow like the rest.” And the end— 
not to say the moral—of his story may serve to remind us of the 
Abbé Gerbet’s words. Gervayse Hastings is seated with other 

ests at a feast—of very odd fellows—over whom is suspended 
the skeleton of the oddest of all, the founder of the feast. As the 
speaker ceased his confession of shadowy experiences, “it so chanced 
that at this juncture the decayed ligaments of the skeleton gave 
way, and the dry bones fell together ina heap. . . . The 
attention of the company being thus diverted, for a single instant, 
from Gervayse Hastings, they perceived, on turning again towards 
him, that the old man had undergone a change. His shadow had 
ceased to flicker on the wall.” The woe of this old man was, that 
to him the world to come was all shadow too. 

Mrs. Schimmelpenninck expresses her belief that in youth and 
middle age there is often a real conviction of the transitory nature 
of the most established temporal things, but that in old age it is 
not merely a conviction, but a vivid palpable reality, and that the 
eternal mountains do then indeed appear near at hand, while all the 
campaign around seems faded into shadowy distance; and she 
inclines to say, like the monk, who for forty years had exhibited 
the picture of the Last Supper, that he had seen so many oy 
away, that himself and those he spoke to seemed a shadow, while 
the blessed institution of the Holy Supper stood before him alone 
a reality. But many is the young heart that feels as Margaret 
Hale felt, in Mrs. Gaskell’s story, when to her life seemed a vain 
show, so unsubstantial, and flickering, and fleeting, and when “it 
was as if from some aérial belfry, high up above the stir and jar of 
the earth, there was a bell continually tolling, ‘ All are shadows! 

are passing !—all is past!’ ” 

Le tems méme sera detruit, as La Bruyére says: “ce n’est qu'un 
point dans les espaces immenses de |’éternité, et il sera efface. Il 
y 2 de légéres et frivoles circonstances du tems, qui ne sont pas 
stables, qui passent, et que j’appelle des modes, la grandeur, la 
faveur, richesses, la puissance, l’autorité, limdépendance, le 
plaisir, les joies, la superfluité. Que deviendront ces modes, 
quand le tems méme aura disparu? La vertu seule, si peu a la 
mode, va au-del’i des tems.” 





Between two worlds life hovers like a star 
*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge: 
How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles ; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empire heave but like some passing waves. 
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So writes Byron in the poem that contains perhaps his grandest 
and most powerful strains, interspersed mae his wittiest and 
y 


most wicked ones. If ever man was haunted by the conviction 
that we are shadows all, and that shadows are our pursuit, it was 
he. But with him there was nothing of a “saving faith” in 
this. As Shakspeare’s Prince of Arragon reads on the scroll at 
Belmont, 


Some there be that shadows kiss ; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss ; 


and of such was Byron. And he knew it. Not more alive to this 
philosophy was Cowper himself, when he pictured men 


For threescore years employed with ceaseless care 
In catching smoke and feeding upon air ; 


or when he pointed with this moral his lines on the felled poplars 
that once lent him a shade, beneath which he had so often bien 
charmed by the blackbird’s sweet flowing ditty: 


Tis a sight to engage nm, if anything can, 

To muse on the perishing pleasures of man ; 
Though his life be a dream, his enjoyments, I see, 
Have a being less durable even than he. 


One great amusement of the household in the Castle of Indo- 
lence, on the testimony of its poet-laureate, was, 


In a huge crystal magic globe to spy, 

Still as you turned it, all things that do pass 
Upon this ant-hill earth ; where constantly 
Of idly busy men the restless fry 

Run bustling to and fro with foolish haste, 

In search of pleasures vain that from them fly, 
Or which, obtained, the caitiffs do not taste. 


If, with Churchill, we stand as 


Spectators only on this bustling stage, 

We see what vain designs mankind engage : 

Vice after vice with ardour they pursue, 

And one old folly brings forth twenty new. . . 
Squirrels for nuts contend, and wrong or right, 

For the world’s empire, kings, ambitious, fight. 

What odds ?—to us ’tis all the selfsame thing, 

A nut, a world, a squirrel, and a king. 


In other verses, and another measure, the same poet justifies his 
use of the expression “ whatever shadows we pursue,” by the inter- 
polated comment, 

For our pursuits, be what they will, 

Are little more than shadows still ; 

Too swift they fly, too swift and strong, 

For man to catch or bold them long. 


Of world-wide application is what Bernardin de Saint-Pierre said 
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of himself, by way of private interpretation: “Toutes mes idées 


ne sont que des ombres de la nature, recueillies par une autre 
ombre.” Goldsmith was not altogether in sport when he made 
Croaker in the comedy pronounce life to be, at the greatest and 
best, but a froward child, that must be humoured and coaxed a 
little till it falls asleep, and then all the care is over; while Honey- 
wood assents—Good-natured Man that he is—with a ready “ Very 
true, sir; nothing can exceed the vanity of our existence, but the 
folly of our pursuits.” For Goldsmith was in sad earnest when he 
wrote of himself as one 

Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 


That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies. 


Shadow-hunted shadows is the very text for Mr. Carlyle. 
World’s memory is very whimsical now and then, he says, in 
recording the forgotten exploits of Johann, King of Bohemia, 
“all which have proved voicelegs in the World’s memory; while 
the casual Shadow of a Feather he once wore has proved vocal 
there.” And a whole chapter is devoted to, and entitled, a Kaiser 
hunting Shadows,—Kaiser Karl with his Pragmatic Sanction to 
wit, and similar projects, aims, or hobbies, more or less shadowy 
and unsubstantial, all. “There was another vast Shadow, or con- 
fused high-piled continent of shadows, to which our poor Kaiser 
held with his customary tenacity. To procure adherences and 
assurances to this dear icovatle Sanction, was, even more than 
the shadow of the Spanish crown,” the one grand business of his 
life henceforth. “ Shadow of Pragmatic Sanction, shadow of the 
Spanish Crown,—it was such shadow-huntings of the Kaiser in 
Vienna” that thwarted the Prussian Double-Marriage. Another 
object which Kaiser Karl pursued with some diligence, and which 
“ kewiee proved a shadow,” was his Ostend East India Company, 
which gave much disturbance to mankind. “ This was the third 
grand shadow which the Kaiser chased, shaking all the world, 
poor crank world, as he strode after it.” Foiled in this, as in 
another and another chase, no wonder he grew more and more 
saturnine, and “ addicted to solid taciturn field-sports. His Poli- 
tical ‘Perforce Hunt (Parforce Jagd)’, with so many two-footed 
terriers, and legationary beagles, distressing all the world by their 
baying and their burrowing, had proved to be of Shadows; and 
melted into thin air, to a very singular degree!” Many chapters 
later Mr. Carlyle recurs to his picture of the “Kaiser in his 
Shadow-hunt, coursing the Pragmatic Sanction chiefly, as he has 
done these twenty years past”—and so begins a chapter entitled, 
by a mixed metaphor, “ Kaiser's Shadow-hunt has caught Fire”— 
by contact, namely, with inflammable Poland. And a subsequent 
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chapter details the damages the poor Kaiser had to pay for meddling 
in Polish elections, —“ for galloping thither in chase of Shadows 
. . - This may be considered as the consummation of the Kaiser’s 
Shadow-hunt ; or at least its igniting and exploding point... . 
Shadow-hunt is now all gone to Pragmatic Sanction, as it were: 
that is now the one thing left in Nature for a Kaiser; and that 
he will love, and chase, as the summary of all things.” From this 
point we see him ge steadily down, and at a rapid rate,—getting 
into disastrous Turkish wars, “with as little preparation for War 
or Fact as a life-long Hunt of Shadows presup . 

Or let us take our stand, with the same philosopher, in that 
Giil-de-Beeuf, in the Versailles Palace Gallery—through which 
what Figures have passed, and vanished! “Figures? Men? 
They are fast-fleeting Shadows; fast chasing each other: it is not 
a Palace, but a Caravansery.” 

Macaulay has his Sermon in a Churchyard. To that spot the 
homilist invites all and sundry, and he takes his standpoint for his 
text. Come to this school of his, he bids us, with the promise 
that there we shall learn, “in one short hour of placid thought, a 
stoicism more deep, more stern, than ever Zeno’s porch hath 
taught :” 

The plots and feats of those that press 
To seize on titles, wealth or power, 

Shall seem to thee a game of chess, 
Devised to pass a tedious hour. 

What matters it to him who fights 
For shows of unsubstantial good, 


Whether his kings, and queens, and knights, 
Be things of flesh, or things of wood? 


We check and take, exult, and fret ; 
Our plans extend, our passions rise, 
Till in our ardour we forget 
How worthless is the victor’s prize. 
Soon fades the spell, soon comes the night : 
Say will it not be then the same, 
Whether we played the black or white, 
Whether we lost or won the game ? 


This may remind us of Mrs. Battle’s apology.for whist, or of the 
concluding sentence in a characteristic confession by Benjamjn 
Constant—who, by the way, had said of himself in a previous 
letter, Je passerai comme une OMBRE sur la terre entre le malheur et 
Pennui—he records his sentiment profond et (like his name) con- 
stant of the shortness of life—a sentiment, he says, so deep 
and so constant that it makes the pen or the book drop from 
his hand whenever he takes to study : ‘‘ Nous n’avons pas plus de 
motifs pour acquérir de la gloire, pour conquérir un empire, ou pour 
faire un bon livre, que nous n’en avons pour faire une promenade 
ou une partie de whist.” Even so utterly different a man in creed 
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and character as Joseph de Maistre could exclaim, “Ah! le vilain 
monde! j'ai toujours dit qu’il ne pourrait aller si nous avions le 
sens commun. .. C’est notre folie qui fait tout aller.” Else 
when we see—especially when death brings home to us, strikes 
home to us—what shadows we are, and what shadows we purs 
“en vérité chacun se coucherait et daignerait a peine yhabillen 
Nimporte ! tout marche et cest assez. And readers of M. de 
Tocqueville’s letters will remember how often that philosophic 
writer confides to his correspondents his conviction that there is no 
one thing in the world capable of fixing and satisfying him. He 
had attained a success unhoped for at the beginning ef his career, 
but was far from happy. Often, in imagination, he would fancy 
himself at the summit of human greatness; and when there, the 
conviction would force itself irrepressibly upon him, that the same 
painful sensations would follow him to that sublime altitude. 

Succeeding? What is the great use of succeeding? muses the 
master showman of Vanity Fair. Failing? Where is the great 
harm? “Psha! These things appear as nought, when Time 

Time the consoler—Time the anodyne—Time the grey 

calm satirist, whose sad smile seems to say, Look, O man, at 
the vanity of the objects you pursue, and of yourself who pursue 
them !” 


Dust are our frames; and, gilded dust, our pride 
Looks only for a moment whole and sound; 

Like that long-buried body of the king, 

Found lying with his urns and ornaments, 
Which at a touch of light, an air of heaven, 
Slipt into ashes and was found no more. 


The professed cynic, remarks an essayist on the theme of Occa- 
sional Cynicism, has reached the delightful conclusion that “ the 
whole thing,” by which he means life and all its interests, is a 
sheer mistake and piece of confusion. And as it presents itself to 
the grander and loftier type of mind, this difficulty is held by the 
same writer to be the “starting-point of all systems of religion and 

hilosophy, of which it is the object to show either that aims exist 

re men’s eyes that are solid realities worth pursuing, and not 

mere shadows, or else that even shadows are better worth pursuing 
in some one way than in all others.” 

Jeffrey’s earlier letters abound in almost cynicai reflections on 
the folly of ambition and the “ ridiculous self-importance” implied 
in “heroic toils.” The whole game of life seemed to him a little 
childish, “and the puppets that strut and look lofty very nearly 2s 
ridiculous as those that value themselves on their airs and graces— 

r little bits of rattling timber—to be jostled in a bag as soon as 
curtain drops.” “God help us, it isa foolish little thing this 
human life at the best; and it is half ridiculous and half pitiful to 
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gee what importance we ascribe to it, and to its little ornaments and 
distinctions,” &c. We are, as a modern poet of name and promise 
puts it, for ever at hide-and-seek with our souls: 
—— Not in Hades alone 

Doth Sisyphus roll, ever frustrate, the stone, 

Do the Danaids ply, ever vainly, the sieve. 

Tasks as futile does earth to its denizens give. 

When we reflect on the shortness and uncertainty of life, how 
despicable, exclaims David Hume, seem all our pursuits of happi- 
ness! And even if we would extend our concern beyond our own 
life, he goes on to say, how frivolous appear our most enlarged and 
most generous projects, when we consider the incessant changes and 
revolutions of human affairs, by which laws and learning, books 
and governments, are hurried away by time, as by a rapid stream, 
and are lost in the immense ocean of matter. If such a reflection 
certainly tends to mortify all our passions, does it not, asks the 
essayist, thereby counterwork the artifice of nature, by which we 
are “happily deceived into an opinion that human life is of some 
importance? And may not such a reflection be employed with 
success by voluptuous reasoners, in order to lead us from the paths 
of action and virtue into the flowery fields of indolence and plea- 
sure?” The Chinese have been pointed to, by a moral philosopher, 
to point his moral, which is, the desolating tendency of Secularism 
——they having learnt practically, as well as theoretically, to think 
of themselves as mere transitory beings, who have no future life to 
expect, and no present Providence to reverence or fear; and the 
result he takes to be, that they are the meanest, the most deceitful, 
and one of the most vicious nations in the world—a people who 
literally sit in darkness, and whose lives are passed in the shadow 
of death. “In all the world there is no more terrible or instructive 
example of the practical results of looking upon men as mere _ 
ing shadows, who have no superior and no hereafter.” Once 
succeed, this writer argues, in persuading men that they are mere 
passing phenomena, possessing no more distinctive qualities than 
the successive waves of the sea, and the consequence is inevitable. 
“They will cease—gradually, imperceptibly, and with all sorts of 
moral, and perhaps religious, reflections on their lips—to care for 
what is great, permanent, and noble, and they will become, in the 
fullest sense of the words, beasts that perish.” 

Many men, says Archdeacon Hare, spend their lives in gazin 
at their own shadows, and so dwindle away into shadows thereof. 
And one of his companion guessers at truth remarks, that instead 
of watching the bird as it flies above our heads, we chase his 
shadow along the ground; and, finding we cannot grasp it, we 
conclude it to be nothing. 

If man be a reality, says John Sterling, no empty vision in the 
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dreaming soul of nature, but inwardly substantial and 

that which he most earnestly desires, which best satisfies his whole 
being, must be real too. And here is a parallel passage from a 
later author: 


Yes, this life is the war of the False and the True. 

Yet this life is a truth ; though so complex to view 
That its latent veracity tew of us find... . . 
Ay, the world but a frivolous phantasm seems, 

And mankind in the mass but as motes in sunbeams ; 
But when Fate, from the midst of this frivolous nature, 
Selects for her purpose some frail human creature, 

And the ‘Angel of Sorrow, outstretching a wan 
Forefinger to mark him, strikes down from the man 
The false life that hid him, the man’s self appears 

A solemn reality: Him the dread spheres 

Of heaven and hell with their forces dispute, 

And dare we be indifferent? Hence, and be mute, 
Light scoffer, vain trifler!' Through all thou discernest 
A Greater than thou is at work, and in earnest ; 

And he who dares trifle with man, trifles too 

With man’s awful Maker... . 








A RAMBLE IN OUR GREAT METROPOLIS. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Crowns, crowds, where’er I turn; I cannot flee 
Life’s quick, wild whirl; I can no exit see 

From thy blind maze, close-pent humanity ! 

Crowds, crowds; they press along this bustling street, 
With anxious eyes, their business to be fleet, 


As if their souls obeyed their hurrying feet. 


Crowds, crowds; did heaven mean man to turn away 
From leafy wood, moss’d vale, and mountain grey, 


And all fair earth reveals by night, by day; 


To gather in close masses, making’ here 
Life no calm walk, to thought and nature dear, 
But.a wild rush of passion, hope, and fear? 


The mid-day sky, a voiceless arch, is spread, 
A few dun clouds move silently o’erhead, 
Here, only here, is tumult’s tossing bed. 


London, thy wealth I see in gorgeous square, 
In carriages that dash, in marts that glare, 
In rich attire that fashion’s votaries wear. 
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London, thy lean a a I meet, 


In many an alley dark, and noisome street, 
Where want, vice, suffering, make their hideous seat. 


O from this world of hearts what secret cries, 
What varied sounds, contrasted, mount the skies, 
From mirth’s loud laugh to grief’s despairing sighs! 


Angels may hover in this noontide air, 
To waft to heaven’s bright gate the good man’s prayer, 
While fiends to hell the oath and curse may bear. 


I leave the abodes of splendour, moving slow, 

Pass domed St. Paul’s, that, crowned with heaven’s soft 
glow 

Looks Titan-like on pigmy men below. 


The bell in thunder smites the quivering air, 
And cries, “ Another hour! reflect! prepare !” 
But for Time’s preaching nought these hurriers care. 


I gaze upon a forest—not of trees 
Filled with gay birds, and whispering to the breeze 
Sweet idyl-songs, and fairy melodies; 


But a wide wood of ships from every land, 
Wafting earth’s treasures to our northern strand— 
Ships in their vast array how proud, how grand! 


I wander east, and pass the hoary Tower, 
Where flit the shades at evening’s glimmering hour, 
Of valour, beauty, slain by ruthless power. 


Beyond, a maze of houses stretches still, 
Mixed with foul dens which squalor’s children fill, 
Battling through life with churlish want and ill. 


Yet spite of poverty, and vice, and woe, 
Crowds move and toss, and here may throb and glow 
Good, virtuous hearts amid the vile, the-low. 


O London! where thy end? the pilgrim cries; 
Monster of life! great sun that draws all eyes! 
Seat of wealth, want, of joys and miseries! 


Strange a small isle, to other lands a span, 
Savage, despised, when Rome led glory’s van, 
Should boast the mightiest city known to man! 
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ACROSS THE WATER. 


Il.—Our Season. 


“Dear, dirty Dublin!” So are you apostrophised by Lady 
Morgan, and, for aught we know, by many other distinguished 
and facetious authors. 

Alas! we fear that the sobriquet is too true, for we know no 
dirtier streets in any city with which we happen to be acquainted, 
notwithstanding that we boast a wealthy corporation, who are for. 
ever meeting and quarrelling about something or other. The 
untidy, “ devil-may-care” look of our highways is perhaps one of 
the few marks of individuality remaining to the Insh metropolis, 
and seems closely associated with the dolce far niente appearance 
of much about the city and its inhabitants. If such be the aspect 
it presents to one who knows Dublin under all seasons; in sun- 
shine and cloud, rain and dust, what impression must be con- 
veyed to the tourist’s mind who only sees our city when it is “ out 
of town” in August and September; when the judges et hoe genus 
omne are recreating at Homburg or on the Swiss mountains, the 
lord lieutenant either at his park residence, or perhaps his seat in 
England, and the greater portion of the military encamped at the 
Curragh—in fact, when the whole of what constitutes “ society” 
is away for a holiday, and no one left but attorneys’ clerks and 
yawning shopmen to kill the tiresome hours as best they may, 
even their masters luxuriating in their summer quarters at Kings- 
town or Bray? | 

True, the Englishman’s visit to foreign capitals is generally 
made at the same time of year when they are deserted by their 
regular inhabitants, hut then John Bull looks for a more business 
state of things so near home than among mussoos or mein herrs, 
and is apt to come down heavily upon the indolence and impro- 
vidence of Paddy. Mr. Bull’s censures are doubtless just, in a 
general way, but he should see Dublin during “ our season,” 
before giving a verdict of inactivity and dulness against us. 

We allow that the prestige of a resident aristocracy has passed 
away with the Union, and whole streets of mansions no longer 
rejoice in titled owners; yet has a class of occupants grown up to 
fill the vacant places of the ancien régime, if not so refined, yet 
combining more of the elements of good society than is to be 
found perhaps in any city of the kingdom out of Pas a 

About the first or second week in December an increased stir is 
visible about our streets and squares, especially in that part of the 
town called the “Pembroke” estate, the houses in this district 
having lain for months closely shuttered up and deserted, save by 


Some widowed solitary thing, 
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in whose care the premises have been left. Country families leave 
their seats down in the unfrequented West, or on the wide plains 
of Munster, and prepare themselves for the enjoyment of a winter 
in town. It is not, however, till some weeks after Christmas that 
our season may be said fairly to have commenced. Then it is that 
the fairer members of society are busily engaged in deciding on 
their dresses for the ensuing mee ol at the Castle, and great 


is the expectation preceding the first drawing-room of our season. 
Now the carriages stand in double rows opposite Madame Man- 
talini’s premises, and unwilling husbands a fathers are inveigled 
in on pretence of “just looking at” that lovely moiré, or the 
newest “sweet thing” in silks. What a flutter there is in the 
various houses of our Belgravia on the night of the drawing-room ! 
What a trying on of dresses and looping up of trains, and exhi- 
bition of the court costumes to select parties of friends who come 
to see Miss de la Poer or Mrs. O’Grady en grand tenue! Then 
the important ceremony of “ packing up’ the trains, and setting 
ourselves into the carriage, with occasional cries of “ Oh, my flowers 
will be destroyed! Do, Fred, have regard to my train, and don t 
quite tear it into ribbons with your spurs.” “Tell William to 
pull up, my fan is left behind |” 

At length, after several false starts, we get “ under weigh,” and 
presently join the queue of carriages, which is enforced by rigid 
police regulations, except in the case of those favoured few who 

ss the privilege of the private entrée. 

What a dutter of delight agitates the heart of the-young dé- 
butante! and what anxious thoughts as to “how she will look?” 
It is quite as important an occasion to her, or more so, my dear 
marchioness, as your daughter Lady Juliana Arabella Matilda 
being introduced at St. James’s, and probably our Irish belle is 
more enjoué than a young lady of the haute noblesse would ac- 
knowledge to. 

And, dear lady, what would you not give often for the lovely 
fresh faces you may see any day at a viceregal drawing-room? 
Such rosebuds, and such clear delicately-tinted complexions! 
Eyes, too, ye gods! dark and velvety, enough to lure many a 
Paris to fight the battles of Troy once more on behalf of these 
lovely Helens! 

The inmates of the carriages bound for the Castle endeavour to 
beguile the tedium of the “ progress” by chit-chat, and many a 
joke and merry laugh is interchanged by the younger ones; wit- 
ticisms on Charlie’s first appearance “ en laquais,” and perhaps sly 
remarks on his silk “ continuations,” being somewhat resented by 
that young gentleman, whois barely out of his teens, and who 
feels the injustice of having an elder brother radiant in the uniform 
of the Irresistibles. At length, we begin to “ drag our slow 
length” up the steep street leading to the viceregal residence, and 
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while our young ladies’ hearts beat fast, we sweep through the 
castle-yard, and “set down” under the chief though somewhat 
dingy entrance of “our Castle of Dublin.” Tall, splendid High- 
landers, or Guardsmen (as the case may be), stand: sentinel in the 
vestibule, and line the grand staircase, gay with exotic plants and 
radiant with numberless lights. We cannot now stop to recal the 
historic associations of the ground we are treading, though many 
an eventful scene in our national history has taken place within 
the precincts of this ancient fortress since its foundation A.D. 1213, 
by one Henry de Londres, down to this present century. Follow- 


ing the gay throng of brilliant uniforms, official and court dresses, 


interspersed with the trains and feathers of the fairer portion of 
society, we arrive at the first long drawing-room, there to await 
admission in due course to the ante and presence chambers. An 
opportunity is thus given to the ladies of “settling their plumage,” 
and arranging trains, &c., for a graceful introduction to the “ vice- 
king and queen:” a little badinage, or perhaps a few observations 
on our neighbours’ toilettes, serve to pass away the tiresome 
interval of waiting. Here, too, we can scan the débutantes, each 
season usually bringing some fresh and lovely country faces for 
“ presentation ;” the crowd, meanwhile, increases every minute, 
and by the time the inner folding doors are opened, we are glad to 
join in the stream which flows into the next apartments, the 

arrier being with difficulty kept by stalwart lancers or dragoons. 
One by one we then passinto the subdued and courtly atmosphere 
of the presence chamber. Here our fair companions have to make 
their obesiances alone, and if “presented,” to receive the vice 
regal salute (that quaint old custom of kissing!). Gentlemen 
—s attended his excellency’s levee on the previous day, the 
only duty left to them is to “ pass on,” and await the exit of the 
ladies in the next drawing-room. 

Somewhat relieved when this important ceremonial is over, we 
are not sorry to partake of refreshment in St. Patrick’s Hall, and 
many are the greetings interchanged with country friends whom 
“one never could have expected to see here!” Military bands 
enliven us with their strains, and while dowagers retail the latest 
gossip over ices and coffee, brave young militaires and beauteous 
girls repeat the “old, old story” beneath the glowing lights re- 

ected and redoubled in the mirrored and gilded panels of this fine 
old hall. The stranger, however, to see St. Patrick’s Hall to ad- 
vantage, should be present on the festival yearly given in celebra- 
tion of our patron’s day, 
—when young feet are flyin 
In fairy rings around the are hall. fom 


Soft airs through braided locks in perfume sighing, 
Glad pulses beating unto music’s call. 


“St. Patrick's ball” is, par excellence, the féte of “our season,” 
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though, being a national gathering, and all who have attended a 
levee or drawing-room having the entrée, the company is not so 
select as at the private réunions at the Castle. There is a wonder- 
ful life and spirit, notwithstanding, about St. Patrick’s ball, which 
few even of other nationalities can forbear entering into. The 
handsome apartments (hung with portraits of a lesk line of 
viceroys), brilliantly illuminated and decorated, the variety of 
uniforms, and last, though not least, the lovely faces of many of 
Erin’s fairest daughters, form a coup d’eil, which must be seen 
and enjoyed to be appreciated. Here are gathered all the celebrities, 
small and great, of our capital, lawyers and soldiers, gentlemen, 
professional and non-professional, with a fair sprinkling of Irish 
noblesse, who have still sufficient patriotic spirit left to give their 
support to the distinguished, though now somewhat depreciated, 
office of deputy governor. The visits of royalty to “ La Belle 
Irlande” are, unfortunately, like those of celestial beings, “ few and 
far between.” Not that we are unmindful of the pleasure so 
recently afforded us of welcoming to our shores the future king of 
these realms, and his amiable and charming young princess, who, 
it may be truly said, won all hearts during her short stay among 
us. But we cannot conceal the fact that the want of a royal resi- 
dence in this country is a grave error on the part of the adminis- 
tration, and the annual presence of so many members of the royal 
family in Scotland for a considerable period must contrast un- 
favourably, especially in the eyes of foreigners, with the apparent 
neglect displayed towards Ireland. It is no doubt true that 
frequent disturbances in some parts of the country produce much 
apprehension in the minds of Englishmen against the security of 
life or property on this side the Channel; but by a more thorough 
union of interests between the two countries, we believe much of 
this unhappy state of feeling would pass away. Could our populace 
once understand that their welfare was bound up with that of their 
wealthy sister country, and that the royalty of Britain was no state 
figment, but a beneficent reality in the midst of them, sympathising 
with their distresses, and in earnest about their well-being, we feel 
sure that Ireland might yet become—what rebels and demagogues 
have hitherto falsely deluded her children into believing was pos- 
sible through their mad folly— 


Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea ! 


But we have allowed ourselves to stray off into questions quite 
beyond the scope of such a paper as this; so, leaving the Castle and 
its state festivities, let us‘taxe a glance at other phases of societ 
to be met with during the winter and spring months in our Trish 
metropolis, 

Among the “institutions” of our season we must, of course, in- 
March—VoL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXIX. Z 
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clude “kettledrumming.” It is not our purpose now to trace the 
etymology of the word, or to dive into the origin of this friendly 
meeting; suffice to say that its modern repute seems to have grown 
up in Dublin omni with its introduction to London 
society. It is decidedly a favourite in our city, where there is 
always a considerable sprinkling of “disengaged” and semi-idle 

ung men, who are easily pressed into the service of the fair 

ostesses of the “squares.” A lady, to be really successful at 

kettledrumming, must fill her rooms, so that it becomes a feat re- 
quiring the nicest calculation on the part of attendant swains not 
to demolish part of a train or lace mantle at each step he takes, 
Mrs. Montague Dashwood has a spécialité (as the French say) for 
this kind of entertainment, and the appearance of her cards of 
invitation for Mondays during March 1s hailed with pleasure by 
all lovers of good society. 

Mrs. Montague Dashwood holds a very high place in our social 
community, and deservedly so, from the urbanity of her manners 
and real kindliness of heart. Her comely figure and pleasant face 
smiles a welcome on each visitor as they arrive, and we may add 
that the secret of Mrs. Dashwood’s success in kettledrumming is, 
that she has the art of making all her friends thoroughly “ at 
home,” and by the judicious use of introductions no one is left to 
regard their neighbour in sullen silence, or to form uncomph- 
mentary estimates of each other’s character, as the’ British nation 
are generally supposed to do (by foreigners, at least) before under- 
going the above-named ceremony. About half-past four o'clock 
in the afternoon Mrs. Montague Dashwood’s friends begin to 
arrive, and the amiable hostess and her charming daughters are on 
the qui-vive to welcome each new visitor. Many prefer a kettle 
drum to evening entertainments, on account of “morning dress” 
only being necessary, and to those who reside in the suburbs of 
the city these opportunities for social intercourse are, indeed, & 
great boon. 

Everybody (i.e. everybody in a certain “set”) comes to Mrs. 
Montague Dashwood’s matinées. Lady Barbara: Swellington and 
the Honourable Miss Swellington come. Miss Swellington is 
fine “strapping” young lady, 

Fair, fair, with golden hair, 


and, we fear, as fickle as the poet’s heroine, though we scarcely 
think that many have lost their hearts to the imperious beauty. 
The Darealls come —large, stately Saxon damsels are they, 
daughters of an Englishman connected by marriage and landed 
estates with the sister country. The De Burghos come—true 
types of Celtic noblesse, who look on any pedigree commencing 
later than King John’s reign as a mere mushroom distinction. 
Their brilliant dark eyes and “ blue black” hair show their nation- 
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ality, with which Spanish blood has been more than once mingled. 
Tradition says that a De Burgho would have been King of Con- 
naught were it not for a more powerful rival, who made mince- 
meat of their distinguished ancestor, and seized the throne by 
force ! 

Mrs. O’Blarney comes—fat, fair, and—well, we won't say forty ! 
A charming person, Mrs. yoawex p Widowed, she cefully 
deplores the loss of her first husband, the late lamented Blarney, 
who broke his neck at a steeplechase, and left her to mourn—not 
without hopes, however, of replacing her “idol” within a reason- 
able period! Mrs. O’Blarney’s sister, Miss Fitzogle, accompanies 
her; Miss Fitzogle is strong-minded, and quite able to give back 
their own (as the saying is) to any one presuming on their face- 
tious qualities so far as to offer for her acceptance the article 
commonly known as “ chaff.” 

The Puffingtons, come—Puflington’s antecedents are not bril- 
liant; he amassed a fortune somewhere in Cottonopolis, and then 
beginning to look about for that “ position,” so dear to the heart 
of the parvenu, cast his eyes upon the terra incognita (to many of 
our English friends) of Connaught. Here, in a country so much 
deserted by its old gentry and feudal proprietors, was an oppor- 
tunity for enacting the “grand seigneur,” and, by acquiring 
landed estates, Puffington might attain the status of a squire more 
easily than in the thickly inhabited counties of England, where 
old rights of possession and family are so jealously guarded. 
Puffington, accordingly, by the transfer of several thousands 
sterling, became the possessor of broad acres in Galway and Mayo 
(a good many of them “ bog” by the.way). Here, he is doubtless 
regaled with plentiful doses of flattery by the pauper population, 
who are glad of such a windfall of money coming to their parts, 
though in their secret hearts they despise the parvenu, and con- 
trast his upstart ways with those of the reckless, extravagant, gen- 
tlemanly “ ould stock,” now scattered to the four quarters of the 
earth. 

The Puffingtons are “taken up” by some vf the county aris- 
tocracy, on the ground of their wealth being beneficial to 
neglected Connaught, and, greatly to the delight of the P.’s, they 
are to a certain extent admitted to “society.” Puffington’s nvte- 
paper is quite a sight of itself—such quarterings in his coat of 
arms, and medizval devices in the lettering of his address !— 
Ballyscumlafi Hall! and Castle O’Bosh! However, here they are 
“kettledrumming,” and received by Mrs. Montague Dashwood 
with that courtesy which our fair hostess extends to all her guests. 

_ The Puffingtons have cost us a digression, and now the matinée 
18 at its height—a very Babel sound pervades Mrs, Dashwood’s 
drawing-rooms, which present an intricate mass of ladies’ trains, 
through which the gentlemen with difficulty thread their mazy 
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way, endeavouring to conduct some fair acquaintance to the tea- 
room, Standing by one of the windows is a pretty, though some- 
what insipid-looking girl, with a blonde complexion and _ hair, 
Lucy Devereux is one of the belles of the season, the admiration 
of cavalry “subs” and dancing ensigns; she is jealously guarded 
by that rather unpleasant adjunct, a “managing mamma,” who 
seems to have rather overdone her part, however, as Lucy has now 
gone through two or three seasons in town, and is still “dis. 
engaged,” notwithstanding Mrs. Devereux’s exertions to secure an 
eligible match for her daughter. The Devereux are poor, and, 
doubtless, Lucy’s two months in town every spring have to be 
made up for by divers retrenchments during the rest of the year; 
but we greatly fear that Mrs. Devereux’s machinations will prove 
labour lost, and that Lucy will be glad to “settle down” into the 
wife of an honest country gentleman, or become the “ lady rector” 
of a remote parish ere long. Meanwhile, we will give her the 
chance of another season, and hope she may succeed in capturin 
a colonel of dragoons, or, at least, a“ younger son” in the Guards! 

But let us hush our gossip for a while, as a young lady has 
taken her place at the piano, and is carolling forth, in brilliant 
fresh notes, the opening words of “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” We 
may remark here that, as a rule, national music is not very much 
im vogue now-a-days in our Irish metropolis, the “ Irish Melodies’ 
being too frequently supplanted by German or Italian airs, indif- 
ferently sung (as, of course, they must be) by strangers to those 
languages, who might really excel, would they only restrict their 
efforts in the musical line to our unequalled national songs! 

‘The conversation at our matinée is not exactly what could be 
called “improving.” It is generally something in the following 
style: 

“Young Man. Were you at the last Drawing Room? 

Young Lady. Oh! yes, and at all the balls. 

Y. M. I don’t dance—think it rather a bore. 

Y. L. Don’t you really? I’m so fond of it, and the Marquis of 
D. gives such charming parties, though, indeed, since the delight- 
ful 2nd Blazers left, I don’t care much for Castle balls. 

Y.M. Ah—aw—fond of music? 

Y. L. Oh yes! I love the opera; and that delightful Patti sang 
so charmingly when she was here last, and Mario has such a delt- 
etous tenor ! 

Y. M. Aw—voice cracked some time since. ; 

Y. L. Oh! how can you say so. I shall go to hear him when 
he comes to Dublin, that is if papa will allow us, for he doesn’t 
approve of the theatre. 

Y. M. Ah—aw—shall we go back to the drawing-room? 
(Exeunt from the tea-room.) 
Some of the conversation is a trifle more lively. Miss O’Talke- 
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tive is a little passé, but still “ well preserved.”. Asks Mr. Muf- 
fington (all in one breath) whether he has been to Miss Gushington’s 
ball, and to Mrs. O’Grady’s tea; and supposes, of course, that he 
will be at Lady Polkington’s “at home” on Saturday. No. 
Muffington scarcely goes out at all. Then he ought to, Miss 
O’Talkative thinks, and especially on no account should he lose 
Lady Polkington’s “at home.” Why? asks Muffington. Because 
Miss Polkington is an heiress, with ever so many thousands, and 
Miss O’Talkative believes that gentlemen’s only object in society 
is the pursuit of money. Oh! smiles Muffington; how can she 
say so? And suggests that ladies are, of course, exempt from any 
imputation of the kind. And so the chit-chat goes on, until it is 
nearly six o'clock, and Mrs. Montague Dashwood’s visitors rapidly 
begin to flit off. 
Come like shadows, so depart ! 

however, can scarcely be said of the elderly portion of the fair 
visitors, who are generally of goodly proportions, which are further 
extended by heaps of velvet and satin robes. The young men 
usually dread being condemned to the office of supplying the 
wants of these good old creatures at the tea-table. 

Before taking leave of “kettledrums,’ we must not omit a 
notice of Miss Gushington, who is always to be seen at these 
entertainments, and, indeed, at nearly every habitat of good 
society. Miss Gushington is not young, although she affects 
extreme juvenility to such an extent that she is unable to appear 
at “the Castle,” on account of having no chaperon (she says) ! 
Miss Gushington belongs to an ancient and honourable family, and 
has a good many chivalric notions pertaining to high birth; she 
is, in fact, wildly romantic (though really clever and accomplished), 
and is a general favourite with “les jennes gens,” whom she 
especially patronises, none of them being too youthful for her 
freshness of nature ! 

In addition, she gives charming parties, where all that is dis- 
<a and “élite” in Dublin society is to be met with. 

e cannot pass over, in a record of “our season,” one place of 


fashionable resort—though we regret for many reasons that it 


should be so—viz. the Cathedral of Saint Patrick on Sunday 
afternoons. However opinions may differ as to the advisability of 
choral services, all must admit that the sublime liturgy of the Re- 
formed Church is nowhere wedded to more exquisite music, or 
entrusted to better singers, than in our national cathedral. But 
we wish that people would come there impressed with the feeling 
that they are about to engage in a solemn act of worship, not to 
see and be seen, as we fear is the design of a large portion of the 
habitués of the “reserved seats” at St. Patrick’s. Surely there is 
everything in this church (now so munificently restored in the 


“beauty of holiness”) to attune the mind to heavenly thoughts, 
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and to lift the soul, freed from the trammels of the six working 
days, to the contemplation of the unseen world. One* in whose 
heart dwelt the love of “hidden harmonies” has left a record in 
tuneful numbers of the effect produced on her mind by the glorious 
music and solemn associations of St. Patrick’s, as they existed in 
its former neglected state: 


i: oh! send that anthem-peal again 
rough the arched roof in triumph to the sky! 
Bid the old tombs ring proudly to the strain, 

The banners thrill as if with victory ! 


These notes once more !—they bear my soul away, 
They lend the wings of morning to its flight ; 
No earthly passion in the exulting lay 
Whispers one tone to win me from that height. 


How much more now must the thoughtful mind feel the in- 
fluence of the beauteous order and restored symmetry of this 
monument of the faith of what may have been “ dark” ages, as 
compared with the open day of light and knowledge where our 
lot is cast, but which yet produced works that after generations 
have in vain striven to rival! 

The banners once more hang above the stalls appropriated to 
each member of the knightly band of St. Patrick, though the 
seats are generally tenanted now-a-days by canons and preben- 
daries, or by certain individuals favoured by them. The ancient 
organ, which used to answer responsive to 


The full-voiced choir below, 


has disappeared, replaced by an instrument unobtrusively built 
into the side aisles of the chancel, so as no longer to mar the archi- 
tectural features of the cathedral. We must, however, breathe a 
sigh to the harmonious memory of the old organ presented by a 
Duke of Ormonde, who captured it from the Dutch in days long 
past, and doubtless thought his.act of plunder sanctified by this 
ift to the church! We have a dreamy, child’s recollection of its 
tones, mellowed by age, flowing through the dimly lighted choir 
of the old St. Patrick’s, which was surrounded by gloomy wood- 
work of black oak, and our young delight in all the ideal 
‘sey of the time and place—though the surroundings were far 
ess esthetic than the renovated church of to-day can boast. The 
white-robed boys of that day are passed by—all grown to man’s 
estate, and some, perhaps, no longer “sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land”—yet does the memory of our first visit to St. 
Patrick’s come vividly back to femembrance, when listening to 
the fresh young voices, who year by year, at the holy Christmas 
tide, repeat the old story of peace and goodwill to mankind, 


* Felicia Hemans. 
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lded by “ There were shepherds abiding”—and again pouri 
— thein united carol Sap 5 gladsome news that Unto <9 
Child is born, a Son is given.” 

The service concluded, the fashionable crowd pours out into the 
nave and aisles of the cathedral, and, to quote the simple words of 
the poet, : : 

Each for ither’s welfare kindly speers. 

All very well in its time and place, but these are certainly not 
the courts of God’s house. We must stop for an instant to admire 
Farrell’s noble statue of ——— Boyd, and the quaint old monu- 
ment of the Boyle family, Earls of Cork, before taking a partin 

ce at the noble coup d’eeil of pillared aisles, vaulted roof, an 

windows glowing with rich tints; on one side the battle-worn 
colours of the illustrious 18th Royal Irish Regiment hang above 
the buried dust of prelates, soldiers, and peers, while in an obscure 
side aisle is the monumental tablet to the memory of the talented 
but unhappy, Dean Swift, a name which must ever remain linked 
with the bSaory of St. Patrick’s. And here we would add our 
tribute of praise and gratitude to the splendid munificence of its 
restorer, Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness, whose liberality in this 
work recals the princely acts of the ages of chivalry, and our 
worthy countryman will certainly require no other “stoned urn 
or animated bust” to transmit his memory to succeeding gene- 
rations.* 

Here, on a spring morning some few months ago, were assembled 
all that is distinguished and of noble birth in Ireland, besides 
numerous notabilities from the sister countries, to witness the im- 

ing and quaintly medizval ceremony of the installation of 

-R.H. the Prince of Wales. We regret that this noble religious 
edifice should have been so entirely “ secularised” as it was for the 
occasion, the interior fittings of the chancel and the most solemn 
adjuncts of public worship being cleared away in order to “adapt” 
the cathedral for a pageant. Yet must we confess that the spectacle 
was one combining such elements of sublimity and solemnity as 
can be witnessed but once in a lifetime. The “ long-drawn aisles” 
filled with a brilliant crowd, conspicuous with the uniforms of 

ty-lieutenants of counties, military and naval officers, &c., the 
crimson pathway along which the procession of knights, peers, and 
dignitaries passed to the Ladye Chapel at the extreme east of the 
church, the chief interest, of course, being centred on the royal 
“postulant” (to use herald’s language) and his sweet princess, ac- 
companied by the scarcely less distinguished viceregal family—but, 
more than all, the glorious flood of harmony poured forth as the 


a 





* Since the above was written, the munificent restorer of St. Patrick’s has 
a away, after receiving the highest honours possible to a commoner from 
assembled knights on the recent occasion of the installation. 
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mighty organ took up the trumpet’s notes which announced the 
entry of the procession, and the voices of a sweet singers gave 
back Je Deum to the echoing walls—all, all combined, must re. 
main fixed on the memory of most who witnessed that scene, now 
a thing of the past. 

The illusions which are called up in the mind by a visit to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, especially during the pageant just mentioned, 
are somewhat rudely dispelled by a glance at its external sur- 
roundings. In this miserable quarter of our city, squalid and 
hopeless poverty drags out a wretched existence in whole streets 
and lanes of tottering houses. Many exertions have been made to 
alleviate the condition of our poor, but the Celtic race seems to 
sink more hopelessly into misery and dirt than perhaps any other 
European nation. 

It would be of little interest to any casual reader to follow the 
course of the festivities of our season. Balls and assemblies are 
much the same as in any other city, and we need only mention 
that performances of amateur theatricals of a high character are 
— given by officers of some of the regiments in garrison. 

nfortunately, the inclement northern winter prevents our enjoy- 
ing that greatest of civilised pleasures, the Italian Opera, at this 
season. The visit of these song-birds is reserved for sien period 
in the year, just as the autumn evenings begin to close in, and 
when the greater portion of “society” is still absent from the city. 
Yet do full houses nightly assemble to listen to the artistic 
warblings of “ the Italians,” for we are essentially a music-loving 
— Then may the romantically minded among us pass night 

y night into the realms of cloudland; then, wrapt for the time 
being in a haze of sweetest harmonies, we are transported to the 
sunny streets of Seville or the “silent pathways” of Venice; then 
does Don Juan serenade, and Count Almaviva act the tender lover, 
while the ever fresh and sparkling Rosina sing sweetest of “ music 
lessons;” then are the mournful accents of the troubadour heard 
bewailing his hard fate within the moated fortress, and the gi 
mother softly murmurs her mountain song, while the shadow of 
approaching death hangs heavily on her. Anon Sir Huon, best 
and bravest of knights, obeys the magic commands of Oberon, and 
seeks the caliph’s daughter by “ Babylon’s wave,” while Fatima, 
in the moonlit cave, apostrophises ocean in the sublimest of scenas, 
and the mermaid sides along the sea-beach in her shell-chariot, 
with tenderest melody luring the shipwrecked and storm-tossed 
mariner. Nor shall we forget the Druid priestess and her frantic 
love, poured forth in the gloriously melodious strains of that 
sweetest of composers, Bellini, though where, alas! shall we find 
another “Norma,” since “La Divi Grisi” took her last farewell of 
the lyric stage! ' 
But to return to our subject. Easter week is always a festive 
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time in our city, when country folks run up for a short holiday 
intown. The cattle show isa great attraction to many; the ladies 
even not disdaining to display the latest fashions at this gathering. 
A flower show, too, is generally added to the attractions of the 
metropolis at this season, but the event, par excellence, of the week, 
is what we may term the Irish Derby. These national steeple- 
chases are held at a place some sixteen miles from Dublin, which 
bears the somewhat amusing name of “ Punchestown.” Here all 
the national love for sport has a full opportunity of displaying 
itself, and we might fill several pages with an account of the road 
and the course. 

Should the weather prove propitious, the sight is indeed an 
amusing one; after a battle for seats at the Dublin Railway 
terminus, we away from chimney-tops and roofs—past the 
quaint pinnacles of Kilmainham Hospital—away through the 
broad plains of Kildare, with the fine outline of the Dublin and 
Wicklow mountains on one side of us, and a well wooded country 
stretching away to the north and west. 

About an hour’s run brings us to Sallin’s station, the nearest 

int to the course, and here we plunge out into a scene of confusion. 
Sonton shouting and pe wT men tumbling over each 
other in their haste to get a fair start on the road to Punchestown, 
which is about five miles distant. The car-drivers, after demand- 
ing fabulous prices for a “lift” to the course, gradually lower their 
terms as we advance, and return vehicles begin to follow each 
other in rapid succession. 

On then—past old family seats, and through the long straggling 
town of Naas, up long and winding hills, the banks on each side 
of the road studded with early primroses, while the sweet carol of 
birds rejoicing in the fresh spring air is welcome to the tired 
Dubliner, who takes one of his few yearly holidays on the occa- 
sion of the “ national.” 

At length the cars come to a“ block,” which tells that we are 
close to the course, and soon the crowded stand and numerous 
carriages come in full view. Spread all over the course is a 
motley crowd of all sexes and ages, the country people for miles 
round flocking to this truly national gathering. 

The course is, indeed, a “stiff one,” with half a dozen difficult 
fences, besides a wide brook, to say nothing of a couple of stone 
walls six foot high—all which are closely scrutinised by the know- 

in “horsey” matters, while waiting for the sport to begin. 
Soon the bell sounds, and after the customary difliculty—stewards 
laying on their whips pretty smartly on rustic legs and backs, 
which civilities are reciprocated by anathemas loud and deep, 
although occasionally taken in laughing part by the sufferers—the 
course in front of the winning post is cleared, and six beauties are 
trotted up to the starting place. The signal given, they are off; 
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in less time than it takes us to write it, three or four fences 
been and after leaving one poor fellow in the brook, 
another rolled off by the stone wall, yellow jacket and blue 
the winning post neck to neck, yellow winning by only half 
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The silence consequent on the interest which was felt in the 
race being at an end, a Babel of sound pervades the grand stand 
and its approaches; on the different carriages luncheon hampers 
are ma and the popping of champagne corks, and clatter of 
knives and forks, awakes ine sensations in the stomachs of less 
fortunate spectators, who are fain to satisfy their cravings with 
sandwiches and porter dispensed in the neighbouring booths. This 

a very unusual and agreeable sensation was experienced at 
Radenont by the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
but so many able pens have been employed in chronicling the 
events of the “ Prince’s week,” that we shall not attempt to describe 
the particulars of that “great day for Ireland!” The return 
journey from our “ Derby” is quite as amusing, in its way, as that 
from the Epsom meeting, without, however, the practical and ill- 
natured jokes so often perpetrated at the latter—all is jollity, 
good humour, and fun—Paddy in all his glory on “his Irish 
jaunting car,” a vehicle which, notwithstanding all the changes 
taking place in the country, still holds its position in the “affec- 
tions’ of the people. 

Towards the ) of “ our season,” one of the chief attractions 
is a review in the Phenix Park. This fine demesne puts on its 
most attractive garb about the month of May; the numerous old 
thorn-treesthen become sheets of white bloom, and the noble elms 
~~ on their spring garb of tender green. Her gracious majesty’s 

irthday is usually celebrated by a grand military display, at which 
“everybody” is present, and should the day prove fine—a neces 
sary proviso in our fickie climate—the sight is really a brilliant 
one. Carriages are all grouped along one side of the Fifteen 
Acres, as that portion of the park appropriated to military exer- 
cises is denominated, a privileged few being ranged near the Flag- 
staff, where a space is kept for the lord-lieutenant’s eq uipage. 
His excellency’s arrival on the ground is the signal for the review 
to commence, and all the usual evolutions of a sham fight are 
gone through. Meanwhile, the occupants of the different vehicles 
amuse themselves according to their several bents. The more 
aristocratic portion of the company survey the proceedings of 
the day through critical eye-glasses, avhile the pautiiier occu- 

ants of cabs and cars make up in fun what may be wanting in 

ity. 

The love for military distinction, which forms a prominent fea- 
ture in the Irish character, is greatly fostered by these displays, 
and many a brave soldier and distinguished commander was first 
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infpired with martial longings by witnessing the sham fights of 
the Fifteen Acres. 
We feel that our reader’s patience must be nearly exhausted by 


this rather discursive (parse but we hope we shall be pardoned if 
we have transgressed limits of a brochure in aweling on the 


various little incidents which distinguish a winter’s residence in 
the good old city of Dublin, and we can only plead as an excuse 


the pleasure which we feel in lingering over the agreeable recollec- 
tions attaching to “ our season.” 
L. H. C. 











THE LADY OF THE BEACH. 
A GHOST STORY. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


WHEN solemn midnight’s latest chime 
From yonder distant spire has toll’d, 
And fancy owns the spell-bound time, 
When gloom and awe their joint sway hold; 


When the silent viilage sleeps in peace, 
The sheep-bells’ faintest sounds are o’er, 
The very watch-dogs’ bayings cease, 
And the busy world is still once more; 


Who wanders on the lonely beach, 
Regardless of the chill sea air? 

And why, when her steps yon dark cliff reach, 
Does the lady always kneel in prayer ? 


Why at this hour does she quit her home, 
Such a dreary watch as this to seek? 
Oh! cold and white as the ocean foam, 
Is her young and bloodless cheek. 


She walks—but her steps leave no more trace 
Than shadows as along they speed; 

And none may tell her resting place, 
Save he alone’ who did the deed. 


The shuddering peasants pass with fear 
By day yon spot of woe and crime; 

The boldest dare not venture near 

By night, nor try yon rocks to climb 
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Years have passed on—long years—and yet 

At midnight’s hour, through calm and storm, 
The same mysterious watch 1s set 

By that restless phantom form. 


Years have passed on, but vengeance never 
Hath fallen upon the murderer’s head, 
Save the gnawing of that worm which ever 

Upon the guilty heart is fed. 
An aged man on his couch is laid, 

Life's chosing hour has come at length; 
To him avails no mortal aid, 

And failing fast is his wonted strength. 


No words of holy faith can calm 

The tumult of his anguished mind; 
Religion’s ever-soothing balm 

He dares not seek, nor hopes to find. 


Death’s dews are on his changing brow— 
Convulsive shiverings shake his frame, 
As with deep groans he utters now 
A long unspoken, bygone name. 


Dark hints his broken words reveal 
Of perjured vows, and fouler wrong ; 
For conscience can no more conceal 
The fearful secret borne so long. 


He mutters of the cliff, the cave— 
His victim’s tryste—her piercing cry, 
That o'er the hoarsely dashing wave 
Arose in wild despair on high. 


Who shrinks not at thine icy grasp, 
Oh Death? For terrible art thou! 
But when thou com’st pale guilt to clasp, 
What tenfold horrors cloud thy brow! 


The murderer’s gone to meet his doom, 
And the “ Lady of the Beach” no more 
At midnight leaves her ocean tomb 
To wander on the fatal shore !* 





* The above little poem was suggested by a ghost story current in a small 
town on the south-west coast of England. The author never having herself 
encountered the “Lady of the Beach” in her nightly peregrinations, cannot 
vouch for the reality of her appearance. But that a ved a was murdered about 
fifty ago on that shore is a fact; and it is also a fact that the supposed 
murderer evinced, on his deathbed, all the horrors of a guilty conscience, an 
in his delirious ravings almost betrayed the terrible secret which he had kept so 


long. 
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THE LILY-BRIDE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 
I, 


Ir is now more than a thousand years since the old knight 
Zdenko of Brawda lived in his Castle Brawda, in the then duchy 
of Saatz. The mighty sword which in his younger days hehad 
wielded in honour of Boleslaus, on many a battle-field, was now 
hanging rusting in the armoury, by the side of the maces of his 
ancestors, their helmets, and proschiwanicze,* and the only object 
which now occupied his mind was the education of his son Veit. 
After twenty years of unfruitful marriage his wife had presented 
him with this son, but his birth cost her her life. The worthy 
chaplain of the castle instructed the fine handsome boy, his father 
himself taught him the management of a horse, and it was ve 

leasant to see how, even as a little fellow, Veit would go through, 
in the highest glee, his chivalrous exercises, or, though not without 
some difficulty, read portions of the Bible, and repeat by heart 
sundry Latin verses. 

Veit was so steady and sensible that his father could, without 
uneasiness, allow him to make little excursions beyond the limits 
of the castle unattended. 

Once—it happened to be on Saint Peter and Saint Paul’s day— 
the youth, now twelve years old, descended from the elevated 
castle down to the valley beneath, through whose green meadows 
_ the river Egra flowed in graceful windings like a shining silver 
band. But on this occasion he was not alone. A splendid large 
dog, which his father had presented to him, bounded jo ously 
now in front of him, now by his side, now. behind him, then it 
would stretch itself at his feet right in his way, just as if the 
animal wished to prevent his young master from going further ; 
but he jumped gaily past, laughing with all his heart when he 
beheld the dog bound in the air, and recommence as before, 
When, however, Hercules—that was the animal’s name—found 
that his efforts were vain, he laid himself sorrowfully down upon 
the banks of the river, and fixed his eyes upon his youthful master. 
Veit wént on amusing himself in various ways at the water’s edge, 
either cautiously itching small stones along the glassy surface, 
enchanted when in leaps, ever diminishing in distan ce, they 
reached the opposite bank; or cutting branches from the willow- 





* Proschiwanicze, a weapon used by the ancient Bohemians. 
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trees and forming them into flutes, from which he drew many a 
plaintive tone, or he would plait the fresh leaves into wreaths, and 
cast them into the river, watching them as they floated away, 
until they entirely disappeared from his sight. 

Thus the happy boy played for a couple of hours, when he per. 
ceived three » ebbol snow-white lilies upon a narrow strip of 
land which ran out into the river. He stepped nearer to pick 
them, but the prettiest of them was bent so deep down towards 
the water, that it was impossible for him to reach it with his hand. . 
This provoked him, and he reflected how he could ma to get 
it; on looking round him he observed that not far from the banks 
of the river the relay an alder-tree which had been blown down. 
It occurred to him that his aged tutor had told him that the 

tians in the earliest times made use of such logs of wood 
instead of boats, he instantly ran to the prostrated trunk, and by 
exerting his strength to the utmost he succeeded in detaching a 
part of the tree, and in dragging it along with him. 

Hercules, who had hitherto been lying quiet on the grass, sprang 
up barking, and flung himself as before in the pathway of his 
eagerly-occupied master, who in anger scolded the good creature, 
threatening to push the block against him if he did not get out of 
his way. So ices slunk sadly away from his enraged master, 
and followed him with downcast head to the water’s edge. Here 
the venturesome boy jumped upon the trunk of the tree to paddle 
with his hands and feet out to the extremity of the promontory; 
but he had scarcely got upon his simple boat before it capsized, 
and the water closed above his head. 

His faithful companion on seeing his master so suddenly dis- 
appear, ran howling up and down the shore, then dashed into the 
water, and swam backwards and forwards until he all at once 
seemed to get a trace of the lost one. He dived down, and a few 
seconds afterwards drew the insengible boy up by the skirt of his 
clothes, and gently laid him upon the strip of land beneath the 
lilies. He licked his hands and dripping locks, and at last stretched 
himself exhausted by his side on feeling his warm breath again, 
and fancyimg that the lovely boy was sleeping. But Veit lay 
beneath the sweet flowers like one who has charming dreams, and 
does not wish to wake. A rapturous smile spread over his cheeks 
and played round his half open rosy mouth ; his eyes opened now 
and then as if seeking an object, but quickly closed again, and 
the dark eyelashes were the more firmly pressed waieliae, as if 
what he beheld around him was not near so beautiful as that whic 
presented itself to his mental vision. wa 

As the evening advanced, and the sun, no bigger than a half 
moon, was lingering upon the western mountains, the old steward 
of the castle, who had ascertained the road the little lord had 
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taken out of the wood, came to accompany him home. Hercules, 
gerosiving him, ye up, barking londly, and “Stay, stay, 
thou lovely child!” the sleeping boy exclaimed, just as the 
man approached and gently stirred him. With wide — eyes 
Veit peered around as if searching for something, and he cried 
angrily, rising from his reclining position, 

= You wicked Kuno, why did you frighten away the pretty 
child from me? Which way has she gone?” 

“You have only been dreaming, my dear young master,” re- 
plied Kuno. “I saw, and see nothing else but your faithful 
companion who is dripping with water. Your clothes are also 
wet. What has happened to you?” 

“T will tell you,” answered Veit. “I fell into the river when 
I was trying to pick a lily; and I imagine that Hercules drew me 
_ out of the water. But scarcely had I reached the bank again, 

when I felt myself lulled into a gentle slumber by a charming per- 
fume, and perceived that the lilies bent down over me, wafting their 
sweet fragrance towards me. And the flower which had appeared 
most beautiful to me, seemed so glorious, that nothing I had ever 
beheld before could be compared with it. I could not tux m 
eyes from it. Presently the leaves began to move, the gold- 
streaked petals fell into the loveliest fair tresses, encircling a lily- 
white face, delicately tinged with red by the rays of the evening 
sun; the broad lcaves enveloped the tall stem, and flowed like a 
garment of snow round the most bewitching form of a little girl, 
who, sweet as an angel, glided towards.me.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied Kuno, “angels play with sleeping 
children.” 

“No, dear Kuno,” Veit eagerly continued, “1 was not dream- 
ing; I was lying merely in a sort of pleasant stupor, and was 
aware that I could open my eyes when I pleased; but I felt that 
this enchanting being was standing by my side, ences | over me, 
_ playing with my wet hair, and affectionately calling me by endear- 
ing names. She gazed tenderly into my eyes, and her rosy li 
had already nearly approached. my mouth—when that hornd 
Hercules barked, and the sweet child hurriedly exclaiming “ Fare- 
well!” disappeared from my sight. I immediately opened my 
eyes—and it was you who had frightened her away. No, dear 

uno, I assure you I have not dreamed all this.” 

When Veit had finished his recital, it recurred to Kuno that, 
when approaching the river, though still at some distance, he had 
seen something white flutteriag among the foliage. He shook his 
head seriously, thinking to himself that it might peer have 

been a mermaid, who had been enticed from her cry palace 
by the handsome boy’s blooming countenance, or even & fairy, 
eased with the youth’s amiable, intelligent disposition, who, 
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haps, intended to grant him her protection through future life, 
uno did not fail to tell his young lord on their way home a great 
deal about the maidens of Egra, who often in the summer even- 
ings rose to the surface of the cool river, and while the sun was 
setting sported upon the banks, and many other stories which, in 
those days, were told of spectres who haunted old castles, witches, 
and spirits of the woods. 
As the valley through which the river Egra ran was one or two 


miles from the castle of Brawda, and our wanderers, absorbed in - 


their conversation, walked slowly homewards, which, moreover, 
was over the hills, the sun had, of course, long since set behind 
the mountains, and the clouds of night had drawn together from 
every quarter of the sky, like a thick veil, ere Veit and Kuno, 
with faithful Hercules, entered the castle gates. 

As a pleasing dream long lingers in the mind, so it was with 
Veit; he was ever thinking of the beautiful little creature whom 
he had seen by degrees transformed from a lily into a child, and 
had so affectionately stroked his hair. A hundred times she 
appeared before him, caressed him tenderly, and vanished. Every 
day he traversed the long road on the bank of the Egra;. every 
evening he laid upon the slope, where, in St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s day, he had been happier than he had ever been before— 
all in vain. The lovely child did not present herself to him 
again. 

"At first, when his son and Kuno related to him the adventure 
on the shores of the Egra, old Zdenko had shaken his head, 
opining that probably a fairy was striving to gain an influence 
over the boy, and would, perhaps, lead him astray by her beauty. 
But as months passed on, and she still did not show herself to 
Veit again, he firmly believed that a pleasing dream had made an 
impression upon the mind of the sensitive lad. However, Veit 
remained grave and thoughtful, and treasured the remembrance of 
his sweet lily-angel of his boyhood even into the riper years of 
youth. 

Thus two summers rolled on, and the second autumn was 
peeping forth in the yellow oak-leaves, when, from the battle- 
ments of the castle, the owls uttered their harsh low wail in such 
ominous sounds, all the inmates of the castle were filled with 
terror; and when the leaves had fallen from the trees, the chill 
north wind whistled among the mountains, and the Egra had 
already begun to flow less rapidly, then accents of sorrow and 
mourning were echoed through the spacious halls. 

Equipped in his splendid armour, the aged knight, Zdenko, was 
borne, on a bier covered with black, to the grave, where his 
ancestors reposed. With tottering steps Veit followed the honoured 

corpse, mournful hymns rose dolefully towards the heavens, heavy 
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with snow, and many a pious prayer accompanied to his last rest- 
ing place the universally beloved knight. 

hen Knight Zdenko’s remains were deposited in the vault, 
and its iron doors had been closed with a hollow sound, with tear- 
ful eyes Veit returned to the deserted castle. His loss so entirely 

his heart, that he did not think of his beautiful angel, and 1t 
was not until his father’s brother had come from Prague, to take 
him with him thither, that a painful longing for his beloved came 
back with full force to his mind, and he thought he must bid fare- 
well to all earthly happiness when, wending his way to the capital 
upon his white horse, he had to leave everything that was dear to 
him behind him. The steward and chaplain remained at Brawda 


faithfully and honestly \managing the property left to their care. 


II. 


A NEW strange life began for Veit in Prague, which did not. 
lease him at all at first. At home, in his own castle, his time had 
om divided between chivalrous exercises and pious instruction; 
he had seen kind and friendly countenances around him, every 
word he heard was amiable, every greeting he received was 
cordial When a stranger knight visited the castle, he was 
hospitably welcomed and lodged. Cheerfully the goblet circu- 
lated, filled to the brim with sparkling wine, and toasts were 
drank; but when the sun had gone down, thanks having been 
returned, each went to their soladbrtable couch. It was not thus 
in his uncle’s house. His cousins—three wild licentious young 
men—did nothing but run riot the whole day, and scoff at st Ni in 
and Veit was doomed to hear many a disdainful jest, if, in the 
purity of his mind, he chanced to make use of some pious expres- 
sion. They associated with other not less cotrupt Hungarian 
7. and revelled with them until far into the night, only 
king themselves towards morning to rest, haggard and pale. 
Many a courtesan was sumptuously entertained in their boisterous 
society, while the needy were heartlessly turned from their door; 
and when they had shamefully dissipated everything, they sallied 
forth. upon the high roads, and plundered the rich travelling 
merchants. 

When poor Veit had passed some weeks in this manner, so 
hateful to his» feelings, he could not stand it any longer, and he 
begged his uncle to permit him to go back to his own castle. 

“Of what are you thinking, my dear son,” replied his uncle. 
“How can you censure a mode of life which is befitting every 

ished nobleman, and only appears strange to you on account 
of your neglected education. That my boys do not care so much 
about praying as you do, I am glad of T brought them up to be 
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bold knights, and not churchmen. That they devote themselves 
to wine and love is still more pleasing to me, for wime and love 
ladden the heart of man, and spur on to every great deed; and 
when they sally forth for adventures they exercise their strength, 
which otherwise would rust in these quiet times. Believe me, my 
dear son, what the trader loses benefits many others, thus it is in 
this world one individual must let others eee his abundance, 
Your father and I did the same in our youth. Be wiser, and give 
up this effeminacy, which ill becomes a high-born knight.” 
Veit shook his head thoughtfully, and went to his chamber; but 
he could not accustom himself to the life he was leading. 
One day, when his cousins and their friends were carousing and 


drinking, and Veit, as usual, was sitting listlessly with them, sud-— 


denly there was a whizzing sound up the stairs, lke a tempest 
sweeping through dry trees; the doors flew open, and a tall mag. 
nificently dressed knight stood im the hall. 

“Are you here again, Brother Blitz?” they all exclaimed, as 
with one voice, and one after the other they rushed into the 
stranger's arms, who laughed so loudly from joy that the very 
windows rattled, while his eyes were incessantly fixed upon the 
youthful Veit. 

This knight, whom his companions always called “ Blitz,”* 
because he often presented himself among them like lightning, 
after having disappeared for months, without anybody knowing 
where he had gone—this knight had for many years been the 
most intimate friend of Veit’s cousins, and had initiated them into 
their present jovial mode of life. No one exactly knew where he 
came from, nor yet his real name; it was only known that he must 
possess enormous wealth, for he always supplied his comrades with 
gold and silver for their pleasures, and his clothes were glittering 
with these precious metals, as well as with splendid jewels. His 
countenance was pale and emaciated, his large eyes often rolled, 
and flashed fearfully beneath his bushy eyebrows; the form of his 
mouth was good when it was closed, but it became strangely dis- 
torted when the knight laughed, which was always so harsh and 
shrill that one could not help feeling horrorstruck by it. He 
invariably wore a black glove upon his right hand, which he never 
took off, and which strangely contrasted with the rest of his 
handsome apparel. He was powerfully and finely built. 

“Who is this new companion you have got?” cried he, check- 
ing his laughter, though still examining Veit with his dark eyes, 
as if he would penetrate his very soul. 

The cousins made themselves merry over poor Veit’s innocence 
and correct conduct, and ended by saying, 
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“Well, Brother Blitz, perhaps you will be able to bring him 
into the right way!” 

But the knight suddenly became serious, and replied gravely: 

“If this youth be so quiet and pious I will be his protector 
against you, a7 mad fellows; and he who henceforth dares to 


jeer at him, shall feel the wngnt of my hand.” 


With these words he turned quickly away from Veit, the corners 
of his mouth curled in the air, displaying his white teeth beneath 
his blue lips, as he rushed out of the door and through the’ court- 
yard, in the same noisy manner in which he had entered. His 
comrades looked gloomily at each other, and one after the other 
left the room; and more cheerful than usual, the good Veit went 
to his bed. The knight’s whole appearance, and particularly his 
terrific laugh, had an a disagreeable impression upon the youth; 
but the words he had uttered were so consoling, that he determined 
to trust him. “ How can the poor fellow help that nature has made 
his features so repulsive?” said Veit to himself. ‘I will look upon 
him as my good angel, who will rescue me from my present hateful 
associates, or, at least, teach my cousins better manners.” With 
these thoughts he fell asleep. 

When he awoke in the morning, he heard the hollow laugh of 
the knight in the ante-chamber, and the voices of his cousins, 
They were speaking privately, and yet very eagerly to the 
stranger. The door presently opened, and the knight entered 
Veit’s room, who had scarcely roused himself from sleep. With a 
loud growl Hercules sprang from a corner, and would not allow the 
stranger to approach his master, though he did his utmost to quiet 
the dog. The knight cast glances of fury upon the animal, and 
had grasped the hilt of his sword to give it a tremendous blow, 
but Veit begged him rather to keep at a little distance from his 
bed, for it was the nature of the faithful creature to be restless 
when strangers came near. The knight, therefore, took a chair 
some yards from Veit’s bed, and apologised for his early visit, by 
saying, that Veit’s quiet demeanour the evening before had so 
charmed him that he could not delay becoming better acquainted 
with him. He spoke of the gay young men who so often resorted 
to the castle to pass away the time, and could not find sufficient 
words to express his annoyance that such worthless men had, 
during his absence, become acquainted with his cousins, and had 
led them into many evil ways, into which he had been so careful 
to prevent them from falling. He at last ended by declaring that 
their plundering expeditions against merchants, and the society of 
giddy women were particularly distasteful to him, and that he 
Would on no account allow such doings in future. So saying, he 
again burst out into a harsh discordant laugh, so that Veit, who, 
while he had been speaking, had contemplated him with a friendly 
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smile, full of confidence, was involuntarily seized with a fit of 
shuddering, and was forced to turn his face towards the wall. The 
knight, however, perceiving the young man’s emotion, passed his 
hand, on which was a black glove, three times across his face, and 
then said, with almost clenched teeth, and in a suppressed tone: 

“Do not take it amiss, dear friend, that all at once, in the 
midst of grave conversation, I begin to laugh; a severe wound 
here, in my right hand, often causes me such acute pain, that a 
convulsive feeling distorts my face. You will get accustomed to 
it, and not mind it, and this trifle shall not come in the way of our 
friendship.” 

Having delivered himself of this speech, he rose, and held out 


his black hand amicably to the youth, who, in his good nature, | 


would have taken it, if Hercules, his eyes flashing with anger, and 
showing his teeth, had not sprung between them. 

“ Cursed animal!” roared the knight, in a voice of thunder and 
fury, as, his countenance transformed by its hideous expression, 
and his eyes darting a greenish flame, he rushed out of the room. 

This evening the dining-hall was more brilliantly lighted up 
than ever before. Costly viands smoked upon silver dishes; the 
rarest wines in golden goblets were placed round the sumptuous 
table; servants in handsome liveries were moving about; and 
round the large table stood thirteen chairs, those at the upper end 
were covered with gold embroidered damask, and were of finely 
carved ivory. Towards midnight the guests began to arrive, each 
accompanied by a splendidly equipped attendant, who removed 
their lords’ swords, and then took their places to wait at table. At 
length, when every one had long arrived, Brother Blitz, as if con- 
veyed there by a whirlwind, stood in the centre of the room. 

“Charming!” he cried; “this entertainment to my honour is 
charmingly arranged. Let us go to table at once, it is late, and I 
have still a matter of importance to accomplish to-night. Brother 
Veit shall sit by my side.” 

Then every one took his appointed place; the conversation 
became more and more lively, generous wine sparkled in golden 
goblets, and Veit took part in the general merriment with more 
pleasure than usual. 

“Now, do you see,” exclaimed Brother Blitz, with a satisfied 
air, “how gay this usually quiet youth is to-night! He is 4 
woman hater, and it was, I wager, only the presence of the women 
you had here which shut his mouth. Well, he was quite right; 
the conversation is more amiable when the company is composed 
only of men.” 

The conclusion of this speech was greeted by a loud laugh from 
the whole party; but the knight glanced gravely at the jovial 
guests, as though he disapproved their mirth. 
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“We know,” began one, “that you always find fault with us 
when we pay homage to the fair sex—of course you are pleased 
when Veit agrees with you. Still I am of opinion that no dish 
is palatable, and no wine gratifies the taste that is not presented 
by a young damsel.” , 

The others, who seemed to notice the knight’s expression, did 
not applaud these words much, and the conversation soon turned 
again upon the chase, and noble studs and their riders, when Veit 
had an opportunity of relating about the glorious woods and plains 
surrounding his paternal castle, and of the splendid stables his 
father had owned. It was long since he had been so happy; the 
wine, of which he had so freely partaken, heated his brain and 
loosened his tongue, till at last he became the merriest of all at 


" table. 


“You are a capital fellow!” cried Brother Blitz, jumping up 
and attempting to embrace Veit; but there again stood Hercules 
between them, with wild eyes, his half open mouth displaying 
teeth all ready for the attack, and in mingled dismay and fury the 
knight stepped back. 

“Brother Viet,” he cried, in a voice trembling with rage, “ if 
you have any regard for me, do not again let that dreadful animal 
appear before me. Let the whole world armed come against me, 
and I will bid them defiance; but the sight of that beast strikes 
me with such horror that my hair stands on end. I warn you, 
brother, if that animal shows me his teeth again, I will run him 
through before your eyes.” 

Veit and the others would have looked upon these words as a 


joke of the strong-built knight, if his pale countenance and the 


trembling which shook his whole frame had not convinced them 
that he was in earnest. 

“You shall not see Hercules again,” replied Viet, good-tem- 
— - Calm yourself; I will chain him up in my room, and 

e shall only accompany me when I know that we are not likely 
to meet.” 

“No!” cried the the knight, violently. ‘ That must not be. 
You must send him away—far away from = to your castle—or I 
shall have no peace. Give me your word that you will do so at 
once to-morrow morning.” ; 

Veit made many objections, but, attacked by every one, and his 
brain being stupefied by wine, he at length promised. Towards 
morning the party broke up. 

When Veit had flung himself upon his couch, and looked 
down upon the faithful companion of his childhood whom he was 
80 soon to lose, he felt very sad, and could not help sighing. He 
kept the animal by his bed, lovingly patting him, and sorrowfull 
muttered: “I must send you away to-morrow, dear Hercules. 
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must, indeed, fond as I am of you. I know that you only wanted 
to defend me, when the knight was going to embrace me in the 
kindness of his heart. I thoroughly remember when we were at 
Brawda that you always followed me and no one else; that you 
accompanied me in the fields and in the woods, and once—that’s 
four years ago—you drew me out of the water. Do you recol- 
lect on the banks of the Egra, when the lovely child was with 
me—you remember—and it disappeared, and I never, never be- 
held it again?” Lower and lower he spoke, as his weary head 
dropped, and he slumbered; then eroube: drew softly back, and 
after looking several times up to his master, stretched himself to 
repose at his feet. 

The youth’s sleep was disturbed by strange and fevered dreams, 


Whichever way he looked the knight seemed to stand before him ~ 


with a naked sword, that seemed glowing red, in his now un- 
gloved right hand, from the fearful wound in which black blood 
was flowing; in every direction he heard the hollow laughter of 
the stranger knight. Then all would be quiet again, and the Lily 
maiden’s charming form would float past him; he endeavoured to 
hasten after her, but once more the loathsome image of the mys 
terious knight presented itself to him, and his previous anguish 
seized upon his dreaming soul. Late in the day he at length 
awoke, and with dismay remembered the promise he had given 
when in a state of half intoxication. Long he wavered what he 
should do, but he was forced to admit to himself that he ought 
not to break his word; so he called a servant and desired him to 
take the dog immediately to Castle Brawda, and leave it there in 
the care of the old steward. With sorrowful eyes the faithful 
creature looked at his beloved master, and whining piteously, 
could with difficulty be got to go with the servant. 

Veit flung himself upon a horse, and rode far away out of the 
town, to give vent to the various feelings which his dream and 


this parting had awoke in his heart. 


IIT. 


THREE hours after, when he again rode into the castle-yard, 
Brother Blitz came forward to meet him with a cheerful air. He 
took the horse’s reins and held the stirrup for the youth, and when 
Veit had dismounted, he pressed him with evident joy to his 
breast. 

“ Accept my thanks, dear boy,” he exclaimed, in high glee, 
“accept my thanks for the great sacrifice you have made on my 
account! Qut of friendship for me you have resigned a com- 
panion to whom the habit of many years had bound you; for my 
sake, for the first time in your life, you have been ungrateful 
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towards a creature dear to you. Now you are mine, and I will 
not leave you. 1am bound to you for ever. There is no wish of 
yours that shall not be gratified. If you desire gold, my treasures 
are immense. If you have a thirst for knowledge, I will satisfy it; 
for know I am far advanced of my time in all sciences, which now 
are only in their infancy. Do you wish for glory and honour, my 
power is vast. All—all shall be yours.” 

And again the knight’s hollow laughter rang, as he once more 
embraced the almost stupefied youth; then, with sparkling eyes 
and exulting air, he placed his black hand upon the boy’s fair 
head. 

At its touch, Veit could not imagine what had come over him; 
a totally unknown sensation seemed to quiver through his soul, so 
that all those feelings which he had hitherto experienced appeared 
to be swallowed up in a vortex, and the remembrance of past 
sorrows and pleasures had only left a faint impression upon his 
mind. With boisterous joy his relations and friends received him 
in the spacious hall; all praised him for the finest fellow in the 
whole of Bohemia. A toast was drank to his health, while the 
goblet was passed round; the kmght, after having taken a long 
bouche himself, handed it to the youth. 

“This is not wine of our country!” exclaimed Veit, after having 
emptied the tall tankard. “ These grapes ripen under a warm sun; 
their juice sheds a voluptuous fire through every nerve and every 
vein. Another bumper!” 

He was obeyed, and soon the youth’s cheeks glowed with a 
hectic flush, his eyes flashed as if reflecting the inner fire. The 
carousing and noise became general. Veit jestingly reverted to 
the sacrifice he had made, and laughed at the sorrow he had felt 
at parting with his trusty dog; indeed, he appeared to himself 
childish and silly, and he could not conceive how he could have 
clung so fondly toa mere animal. Blitz managed that Veit was 
kept in a constant round of dissipation; he scarcely ever left him, 
and often embraced him, and stroked his rich hair from off his 
brow; even at night he was at his side, until he closed his weary 
eyes, 

Thus one day followed the other in wild pleasures. The inclina- 
tion to drink, which had already showed itself in. Veit’s nature, but 
which his father’s judicious care had kept down, broke forth in full 
force when tempted by the delicious wines of the knight’s cellar, 
and countenanced by the example of his companions; thus it was 
that Veit was rarely with his full senses about him. There was a 
marked contrast between his dress and that of the knight and his 
friends, who seemed to vie with each other in having the most 
changes. Veit knew perfectly that with his fortune he could not 
cope with the others, and yet the wish to appear in as handsome 
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attire, to possess as fine horses, with as magnificent trappings and 
bridles, grew more and more intense. The knight, as if he had 
read the wish in Veit’s eyes, immediately satisfied it. Garments 
littering with gold and jewels soon enveloped the youth’s manly 
Sais tall feathers, vieing with the driven snow in whiteness, 
waved from his splendid cap, and by his side hung a long sword, 
resplendent in its diamond-hilted sheath. Thus mounted upon a 
superbly caparisoned charger, brought from a foreign land, the 
young horseman showed himself off. All eyes were upon him 
when he rode through the streets; many a young noble looked 
after him with envy, and many a graceful maiden cast stolen 
lances at him; thus vanity and arrogance gradually took root in 
his heart. The whirl in which the unfortunate youth now always 
lived, the wild amusements which from early morning till late at 
night kept him enthralled, the many anxieties of worldly vanity, 
which contracted his heart more and more, made him gradually 
forget the misery of his fellow-creatures. Each step he took in 
life he wandered further from the eternal source of trutn, which 
springs from the gentle, peace-giving precepts of religion, and but 
seldom his degenerated heart admitted a passing thought to the 
Giver of all Good. His companions’ profane words shocked him 
no more as they once did; he no longer dwelt in thought upon the 
ious habits in his father’s house; he no longer contemplated with 
innocent pleasure the starry heavens. The pernicious strange 
power which enslaved him had, as it were, annihilated all the 
ex qualities which once had been his; and if, at times, 4 
ought like a spark from heaven would awaken repentance in 
the depths of his soul, the nameless knight would be at his side, and 
extinguish by his cunning words the flickering flame, apparently 
destroying every idea of improvement when he passed his black 
hand over the youth’s gloomy brow. 

In one respect alone Veit remained faithful to the principles of 
former days. The gay females, who again held their sway without 
restraint in the castle, continued to be hateful to him. 

“You are a fool,” the knight one day exclaimed, angrily, for 
now he could say what he pleased to Veit, “you are a fool to 
keep to the prejudice of your absurd education on this one single 
point.” 

“T shall always do so,” replied the other with firmness. 

“Because the churchman of whom you think so much used to 
paint women tqyyou as denizens of hell?” 

“No,” answered Veit more quietly, “ because an image dwells 
in my heart, by the side of which the faces of your lady friends 
seem to me like grinning masks that disgust me.’ 

“ Speak more plainly,” said the knight, fixing his piercing eyes 
upon the youth, “do you still treasure a secret in your breast?” 
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And laying his arm familiarly round the young man’s shoulder 
he bent his ear eagerly nearer to his mouth, as though he feared 
to lost a syllable of the statement. 

“ You shall know all,” said Veit, after reflecting for a short 
while, “ but whether you will understand me, or whether I shall 
not appear to you to be speaking as one in a dream, I do not 
know.” And he proceeded to narrate the history of his first love, 
who had burst forth from a wonderful flower on the banks of the 
Egra; he described the lovely being, who every year appeared to 
his mental vision more beautiful and more animated, and who 
grew more and more distinct to his sight the less he strove to think 
of her. “ Often,” he continued, “ when sensual appetites awaken 
in my spirit, the charming form of her I love presents itself to 
my view, and my mind becomes soothed and tranquillised, till the 
thoughts which have inflamed my fancy vanish as the morning 
light chases away the horrid dreams of night. ‘The glances of 
your courtesans, their smiles and caresses then seem to me like 
odious drops of poison, which appear to fall into the goblet I have 
lifted to my thirsty lips, and with a shudder I put it down again. 
No, brother, nothing in the world will be able to chase this feeling 
from my mind.” 

The knight had eagerly drank in every word, and after a long 
silence, during which he seemed absorbed in deep reflection, he 
asked the youth, 

“Can you assure me that the figure which appeared to you 
in your home, was not merely the airy creation of an empty 
dream?” 

“ As sure as my hand is now touching you,” replied the youth, 
“as sure as I am now unveiling the cherished secret of my soul, 
so surely that sweet being lived then.” 

In delight the knight burst forth in his.strange peal of laughter, 
and joy beamed from his flashing eyes, which seemed to emit 
sparks on all sides, so brilliant were they. 

The two following days the knight did not make his appear- 
ance, at midnight of the third day he returned to the assembled 
party. It was evident by his manners that he was very much dis- 
satisfied, and he often cast angry glances at Veit, who, since his 
last conversation with him, had been pensive, and was not near so 
noisy as he had been for some time past. 

“T have to inform you,” began the knight, “that I must leave 
you to-morrow morning. Important affairs, which require my 
peomen, call me far from you, dear friends, I can assure you I 

ave never left you so unwillingly as I do to-night. I am par- 
ticularly concerned on your account, brother Veit, for I love you 
as the apple of my eye. However, the hour of separation has 
struck, and in order to give you a last proof of my friendship, I 
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have filled your chest with gold pieces, so that you need not deny 
yourself any pleasure during my absence. In a year’s time we 
shall see each other again; let us drink a bumper to a happy 
meeting.” 

Notwithstanding all his weaknesses, the truly good-hearted Veit 
was greatly moved at the sincere affection the knight entertained 
for him; he instantly emptied the goblet —— to him, and 
the nameless guest having once more warmly embraced him, with 
hurried steps left the hall. 

Poor Veit fancied he had never experienced such a bitter 
parting. Sleep would not visit his eyehds that meht, his whole 
person was on fire from the deep draught he had taken of the 
parting cup, and as the moon was shining clearly, he sprang up 
from his couch, ordered his horse to be saddled, and hastened off 
to the woods. Suddenly the heavens became overcast, black 
clouds shrouded the bright moon, and darkness overshadowed the 
tall pine-forest, so that not even the light sandy path could be 
distinguished. But the road was known to Veit, and he urged 
on his horse, whose quiet pace was hateful in his tumultuous frame 
of mind. ‘The horse obeyed the violent digs of the spur, and 
darted off at full speed, until at last it reared, stood still, then 
turning round seemed as if it were going to retrace its steps. But 
the youth held it fast with a strong hand, and struck the spurs with 
redoubled force into the animal’s bloody sides. The horse scratched 
the ground and snorted, then rising itself upon its hind legs it 
made a tremendous spring, only to be precipitated, crushed, and 
bruised into a yawning abyss, while the youth lay senseless and 
saturated in blood by hus side. 





THE IDEAL. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


And wilt thou faithlessly from me departing, 
With all thy lovely visions flee away, 

With all thy fair delights, with all thy sorrows, 
Nor can I bid thee stay? 

Inexorable one too swittly flying, 

Oh! golden time of life return to me; 

In vain, thy rolling waters fast are hieing 

Unto eternity. ' 
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The golden sun has set that once around me 
Life-giving rays upon youth’s pathway shed, 
The bright ideals to the world that bound me 
Are vanished. 

Reality with robber-grasp hath shaken 

The sweet belief in life so long concealed, 

Yet that so god-like and so beauty- laden 

My dreams revealed. 


As once with aspirations more than mortal 
Pygmalion o’er his fair creation hung, 
Until the cold cheeks of the lifeless marble 
To life forth sprung. 

So o’er fair nature I my arms extended 
With all the loving ardour of my youth, 
Until into my poet’s heart she answered, 
Breathing forth love and truth. 


And sharing what within my soul was burning, 
Though dumb to others, found for me a voice, 
To me the kiss of love with love returning, 

She cried, Rejoice, rejoice. 

Then lived to me the tree, the rose in beauty, 
The silver waters of the fountain rang 


A dirge of liquid harmony I echoed, 
My Lidsléoshees they sang. 


Then glowed within me mighty aspirations 
(My heaving breast a circling world contained) 
To step out ‘into life with deed, with duty, 
With crying long restrained. 


So longed I, for ‘though great the world within me, 
How few the flowers that from the buds had sprung, 


How faint the broken accents feebly uttered 
By faltering tongue. 


And on, and ever on, no fears dismaying, 

Blest with wild happiness the youth up springs, 
No cankering cares his onward path delaying, 
But courage lending wings. 

No star so pale i in the blue realms of ether 

But that his soaring spirit can descry, 

No height so lofty, : so remote no distance, 


But his wings bear him nigh. 


Still lightly borne along, the hours unheeding 


(To Fortune’s child what fear of adverse fates ?), 


Whilst round the chariot of life, on-speeding 
A train aérial waits. 
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Love smileth near, gay Fortune golden garlands 
With glory’s crown of stars for him entwines, 
Whilst bright above, o’er him a halo flinging, 
Truth gloriously shines. 


Yet, ah! already tired as noon advances, 

Their faithless steps retracing, one by one, 

See the gay comrades of a brilliant morning 

For ever gone. 

Light-footed fickle Fortune parted from me, 

The thirst for knowledge still unquenched remained, 
And dark and gloomy doubtings threw their shadows, 
And truth’s fair image stained. 


I saw the holy wreaths of glory’s twining 
Around unworthy brows profanely bound ; 
And all too fleeting from my grasp escaping, 
Love’s spring-time found. 

And stiller grew the night and darker ever, 
And I abandoned trod the darksome way, 
And hope scarce shed upon my lonely being 
A glimmering ray. 


But who along life’s ever-changing current 

Bore me in peace and loving patience gave— 

Who faithfully stood by me calm, consoling 

F’en to the grave? 

Who with a gentle hand life’s burdens lifted? 

Who healed each wound and consolation brought? 
Thou, Friendship, who my griefs and joys hast sharéd; 
Thou whom I early sought. 


And thou who with her joined, who with her working, 
Hushest the soul storm gathering in my breast; 

Stern diligence up-building, ne’er destroying, 

Nor e’er at rest. 

Who e’en in vast Eternity’s up-building, 

But single grain of sand on grain up-rears; 

Yet spreading, as time onward rolls, before us, 

Days, minutes, years! 

JULIA GODDARD. 
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THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION.* 


On the evening of the 3rd of April, 1835, two English ships 
came to anchor in the Bay of Antioch. One was the Columbine, 
sloop of war, Captain Henderson, the other the barque George 
Canning, which carried General Chesney and his companions, the 
material of two steam-boats, and the other necessaries for the navi- 
gation and exploration of the river Euphrates. 

Most bays present some features of scenic beauty. That of 
Antioch is surpassingly beautiful. It is encircled by a mountain 
girdle of striking grandeur, varied here and there by spots of soft 
and most attractive scenery. To the north is the wooded range 
of Jibal Musa, with the extensive ruins of Seleucia Pieria on its 
lower slope ; to the south, Mount Casius, encircled with woods, 
except at its top, which is clad with a cap of snow during the 
greater portion of the year. The river Orontes comes tumbling 
over a rocky bottom between steep and lofty mountains, one of 
which is crowned by the ruins of the convent of St. Simon 
Stylites, on the southern side of the valley, and the same character 
of country—a rocky valley hemmed in between wooded moun- 
tains—extends hence, some sixteen miles, by the groves of Daphne, 
to the capital of the Greek Kings of Syria. 

The political condition of the country was, at the epoch of the 
arrival of the expedition, very anomalous. Syria, up to Antioch 
and further north, was occupied by the troops of Muhammad Ali, 
under his lieutenant Ibrahim Pasha. The expedition had been 
inaugurated under the auspices of the. Sultan, and it is not sur- 
prising that as the Egyptians were in open rebellion against the 
authority of the Sublime Porte, that information should have been 
received from Captain Lynch, I.N., who had reached Syria by 
another route, that Muhammad Ali had not only declined to afford 
any facilities for the landing of the steamers, but he had also for- 
bidden the local authorities to give any assistance in transporting 
them across the country to their destination. - Luckily, however, 
owing to the active measures taken by General Chesney with the 
authorities and with Ibrahim Pasha himself, except the stationing 
of a battalion of troops under canvas at the entrance to the old 
city of Antioch, and placing all possible difficulties in ‘the way of 
obtaining bullocks, camels, and men to assist in the transport, the 
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opposition of the Egyptians never extended to positive or actual 
hostility. ' 

A place suitable for an encampment having been found at the 
mouth of the Orontes, the landing of the material was proceeded 
with, not without danger, however, as the sea sometimes ran high 
over the bar. On the 13th of April, Captain Fitzjames relates; 
“ At about four P.M., as I was landing through the surf in the 
launch, I observed astern the captain of the Columbine in his gig, 
with four men pulling with difficulty through the surf, and at last 
a sea struck and turned her over. We ‘instantly hauled astern, 
but the current had swept them all to the southward and out of 
our reach. I saw two of the men land on the bar, and walk to a 
low point near it, while the other two held on by the boat, but 
Captain Henderson came close to us, and seemed nearly over- 

wered. I threw him two oars, and he fortunately grasped one 
of them. We could not go to his assistance as we had no oars, 
and had we let go the rope (the laden boats did not row, but were 
hauled along a line from the George Canning to the shore), we 
should have been swamped also. It would have been madness to 
have jumped in after him. Wesuffered the most intense anxiety, 
hearing his call for help and not being able to do anything, till a 
boat from the George Canning picked him up completely ex- 
hausted. The George Canning’s crew picked up the two seamen, 
going with great difficulty through the surf. The Columbine's 
boat was washed ashore, and we all felt thankful that no life had 
been lost.” 

“The support of the oar,’ General Chesney remarks, “ would 
have proved insufficient if nothing more had been done, but 
Captain Charlewood, seeing from the deck of the George Canning 
what was taking place, caused a boat to be lowered and manned 
(so speedily that he scarcely knew how it was done), and hastened 
to the spot. He, however, was barely in time to rescue Captain 
Henderson and his crew from a watery grave. But the Columbine’s 
gis was righted, and Captain Henderson returned to his ship. 

is first thoughts, after his own fortunate preservation, being for 
others, the signal of ‘bar impracticable’ was immediately sent 
up.” 

The transport overland from the Mediterranean to the river 
Euphrates, a distance of over one hundred miles, was divided into 
sections. ‘The first of these comprised the Valley of Antioch, 
intersected ‘by several running streams ; the second, the navigation 
of the Lake of Antioch, and of a tributary to the lake up toa 
spot known as Murad Pasha’s Causeway; the third, more or less 
up hill to Azaz; and the fourth from Azaz across a cultivated 
upland to Port William, as the site selected for putting the 
steamers together on the river was called. General Chesney gives 
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a very interesting and detailed account of the difficulties which 
had to be overcome in effecting the transport of such heavy mate- 
rial across a country without roads, and where the natural diffi- 
culties were so much increased by the ill-will of the local authorities, 
The comprehension of these details is also much facilitated by 
numerous striking illustrations. ‘ 

The scientific officers of the expedition were engaged whilst the 
transport was going on in topographical and geological surveys of 
the surrounding country, and a line of levels was carried from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates, a work of very great labour. 
Captain Lynch undertook a conciliatory mission to the Arabs lower 
down the river, upon which occasion his party was attacked by a 
hostile tribe, and one of them was ab During the winter 
of 1836, a more extensive survey of certain districts of Taurus was 
carried out under General Chesney himself, more especially in 
search for coal. An incident occurred upon this occasion which 
is thus narrated by General Chesney: 

“ After an unsuccessful attempt to find the expected coal-fields, 
we resumed our journey along the abutments of the Taurus, in 
the direction of Sis. The people on this line have so bad a name 
that our mukero (muleteer) refused to take us by the direct route, 
and we had immediate proof of his correctness by a shot which 
was fired at us as we approached the neighbouring village. Shortly 
after this proof of ill-will, Mr. Ainsworth and I, whilst looking for 
francolins, found that we had lost the rest of our party, and, after 
attempting for some time to find them, we ultimately determined 
to proceed onwards, following the bearings which had been given 
us of North seventy-two degrees East. We passed through a very 
picturesque country, and having forded the river Jihun, arrived at 
the village of Utchinga soon after dark, where we were treated to 
@ scanty supper and one bed, without any tidings of our missing 
companions. Long before daylight we moved onwards in the 
same direction as before, and reached a village called Guesiche. 
On inquiring for the lost Franks, we were conducted to another 
house, where we found a bright fire, but not that of our attendant 
Malta. The master of the house led us up-stuirs, where we found 
five strangers asleep. We therefore hastily retraced our route, 
passing a Venetian tower, and, after making unsuccessful in- 
quiries at the village of Doorac, we reached, in the afternoon, the 
large square building, inhabited by the local chief of the district, 
Belemange-Oglou. Here we had a meal of thin bread cakes, with 
pomegranates and water-melons. 

“Inquiries for our party put us in communication with a Russian 
doctor, who only knew a few words of Turkish in addition to his 
own language. Therefore, after some ludicrous attempts to get 
some traces of our missing companions, we had recourse to the bei 
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himself, from whom we found, to our serious disappointment, that 
a guide could be obtained to Adana, and not to Sis, which lies in 
the opposite direction. There seemed no alternative but to proceed. 
Keeping, therefore, to our guiding, 72 deg. East, we passed aver a 
succession of wooded shoulders and through picturesque valleys, 
halting for refreshment at thd village of Buschoff, and later in the 
day at Boomgush, where, to our surprise, the people refused pay- 
ment for their hospitality. We put up for the night at Solacle, 
where we met with very different treatment, for a francolin, cooked 
by ourselves, was all that fell to our lot. Next day we followed the 
course of the Jihun through very fine scenery to Faquela Quoi, 
where, owing probably to the want of an interpreter, a cold room 
and a scanty fare were all that we could obtain, which treatment 
naturally increased our anxiety to reach Sis; indeed, we felt sure 
that we could not be very far from this town, unless our bearings 
were incorrect. 

“We obtained a guide for a short distance the next morning, 
although not without considerable difficulty, and were ferried 
across the Jihun, proceeding parallel to its left bank, in what we 
supposed to be the direction of Sis. Early in the afternoon we 
fell in with some labourers, who told us that this town lay at the 
foot of the Carlo Tagh. The very remarkable peaks of this 
mountain now guided our steps. We passed one or two reed- 
built villages, and halted for the night at Mosolu, a collection 
of huts, in one of which we obtained sorry accommodation amongst 
a crowd of catergies (muleteers), who had also halted with their 
animals for the night. Unable to procure a guide, we resumed 
our journey towards Carlo Tagh in the morning, and at noon, on 
reaching an extensive Turcoman camp, we had the great satis- 
faction of finding that our bearing had been quite correct. Cheered 
and encouraged by this certainty, we pressed on through an opener 
country, looking out anxiously for some marked object in addition 
to Carlo Tagh; but none appeared till late in the day, when we 
descried, at the distance of some twenty miles, a stupendous conical 
rock rising from the level ground, which might, or might not, 
prove to be Sis. The plain over which we were passing was inter- 
sected by affluents of the Jihun, two of which we forded; still 
there was no appearance of any town. But on crossing the bridge 
over the main branch of the Jihun, and rounding the rocky 
eminence which had latterly guided our steps, our toil and anxieties 
were ended by finding ourselves actually entering the town of Sis. 

“We sought and found hospitality at the convent of the Ar- 
menian patriarch, and were most thankful for the frugal supper pro- 
vided for us; but still there was no news of our party. Later in the 
evening, however, we learnt that théy were at Sis, in another part 
of the town, and on hastening to their quarters, their welcome and 
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the good supper prepared by Malta, made up, not only for our 
scanty meal at the convent, but also for our privations for the four 
days, during which we had made a journey of about one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. We could say and feel with Horace, that 
past dangers became pleasures. On comparing notes, we learnt 
that our party had remained a whole day at the place where we 
had missed them, and, failing to find any trace of our route, the 
continued theirs to Sis; but as they were behind us, and took 
another line, there was no chance of any tidings of them short of 
Sis, which they had only reached the day before we did.” 

The governor of Bir—a small but picturesque town with a fine 
old castle, a little above and on the opposite side of the river to 
Port William—had always been hostile to the expedition. At 
one time he would cause the horses to be turned out of the village; 
at another, he forced the native carpenters to leave their work and 
return to the town; then he would withhold the supplies of bread; 
and at last he took so extreme a step in searching the station for 
two thousand muskets, which he alleged had been brought with 
some sinister design, that the only comfort which remained to the 
commander was, that his amply supplied magazine provided him 
with the means of leaving the obdurate official nothing but the frag- 
ments of what had caused so much toil to transport. Representa- 
tions having been made, however, to Lord Ponsonby, and by him 
to the Porte, the obnoxious governor was removed, and a more 
favourably disposed successor appointed. 

At length the steamers Euphrates and Tigris were put together; 
to the infinite astonishment of the natives, who had watched the 
riveting of every section, and, when launched, actually floated. 
They had a saying that when iron floated on the Frat the dominion 
of the Mussulmans would come to an end. The power of steam, 
with which they were also utterly unacquainted, added no little to 
the general surprise, which in some cases amounted to positive 
consternation. 

On the 16th of March, 1836, the steamer Euphrates, after 
saluting the town and castle of Bir, descended the river to a 
euitable halting place a little below Port William. Progress the 
next day was not, however, propitious. After going on favourably 
for some hours the steamer ran aground, and before she could be 
lightened and got afloat a violent storm came on, which continued 
for nearly three days. It was not until March the 22nd that the 
descent was resumed, and the vessel answering her helm well at the 
critical moment, she was steered through a whirlpool formed by 
the river forcing its way through a barrier of difficult hills, and 
brought up at the village of Gurlu beyond. The next day a more 
open and yet hilly portion of the river was navigated to Jirabulus, 
and another day’s journey took the expedition to the deserted 
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castle of the Stars (Kalah Nejm), celebrated in Arab astronomy, 
A search was made here for a supposed tunnel under the river, but 
ineffectually. On the 30th the steamer, whilst making its way to 
Kara Bambuj, ran upon a bank of pebbles. The delay thus 
entailed was marked by an incident characteristic of the warlike 
disposition of the natives. 

“ Hassan Agha,” General Chesney relates, “sheikh of the Beni 
Said, had been invited to our steamer, and had received a fowling- 
piece in return for his kindness, shown previously to our surveying 

arties. He was sent back to his tribe in our boat, httle expecting 
that this piece of attention would be attended by any unpleasant 
consequences. I was returning from taking some bearings with 
Lieutenant Murphy, when several shots near the landing place 
"caused us to hasten our steps with most uncomfortable forebodings, 
which were increased on our meeting Dr. Helfer and hearing that 
our boat had been attacked, and that Sheikh Hassan was killed. 
We hurried forward, our little band being joined by Mr. Hector, 
Corporal Greenhill, and three of our men, and found upwards of 
fifty Arabs preparing to attack the vessel, and at the same time 
almost cutting off our communication with her. Under these 
critical circumstances we took the bold course of advancing to 
clear a passage, which movement was seen on board, and a blank 
cartridge was at once fired from one of the steamer’s nine-pounders, 
which ended the affair by causing the Arabs to scamper off.” 

The fact was, that the Fahal Arabs on one side of the river had, 
as usual, an hereditary feud with Sheikh Hassan’s tribe—the Beni 
Said—on the other, and the boat having neared the left bank, the 
Fahal fired tweive shots at her without injuring any one, whilst 
Sheikh Hassan, instead of being killed, had disabled one of his 
antagonists by a stray shot from his fowling-piece. 

Notwithstanding that the most strenuous efforts were made to 
get the steamer afloat, she remained stuck on this stubborn shoal 
until a rise in the waters liberated her on the 18th of April. In 
the interval an excursion was made to the ruins of Bambuj 
(Hierapolis), on the upland to the westward, and the remains of 
Kara Bambuj, as the port and bridge on the river were desig- 
nated, were also explored. An untoward incident occurred at 
this latter place, where were fearful rapids, owing to the river 
being hemmed in by steep rocks. Captain Fitzjames, who had 
gone on ahead with a raft of coals for the future supply of the 
steamers, was upset at this point, and it was with difliculty that 
the lives of those on board were saved. 

The Euphrates had been joined by her consort the Tigris 
steamer at the Bambuj Pass, and the two ships now proceeded 

onwards together to Balis, ancient Barbalissus, the nearest point to 
Aleppo; and “the place,” says General Chesney, “ which, in ouf 
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sanguine expectations of the speedy establishment of the Euphrates 
line to India, we had already fixed upon as its modern emporium 
of commerce.” A place more admirably adapted for the site of a 
town could, indeed, scarcely be imagined. The restless Arabs, 
however, annoyed the party for a moment by seizing upon the 
person of Corporal Greenhill, of the sappers, whose brass buttons 
they coveted, deeming them to be gold, and, in a pursuit carried 
on in the adjacent hills, Captain Fitzjames had the misfortune to 
break the small bone of the ankle. But Mr. Rassam was sent on 
a mission to the neighbouring Aniza chiefs, and bringing them on 
board the ship, friendly relations of a very cordial p De were 
soon established. 

From Balis, the two vessels steamed, on the 4th of May, to 
Ja’ber Castle, picturesquely situated on an eminence on the left 
bank of the river. The banks were now becoming clothed with 
wood, chiefly tamarisk, but amid which, in places, grew timber 
trees, and this continued to the point where the river, making a 
bend to the east, opened in an almost lake-like expanse, at the 
head of which were the ruins of Sura, below the pass of Thapsacus 
on the ancient road to Palmyra, and at the further extremity the 
ruins of Rakkah—a favourite place of residence with the renowned 
Harun al Rashid. All these interesting points are the subjects of 
admirable illustrations in General Chesney’s work. 

Descending hence to the so-called forest of Amram, parties 
were sent on shore to cut wood, and General Chesney relates 
that, “ Whilst all hands were sbuy cutting and stowing away on 
board as much wood as possible, Mr. Ainsworth and I made a 
walking excursion to some ruins in the neighbourhood. We had 
not proceeded far before eight Arabs, each armed with a long gun, 
in addition to their spears, favoured us with their company. 
Thinking this suspicious, we took the precaution of separating 
from ah other—Ainsworth, with his usual coolness, keeping at 
such a distance as would enable us to give each other mutual 
support. Moving on thus cautiously, I suddenly saw an unex- 
pected enemy close to us—a cobra-capella—just rising on his tail 
and ready to dart his fangs into my companion, in which, no 
doubt, he must have succeeded, had not one of the Arabs, with 
admirable dexterity, struck the point of his spear through the 
creature’s head. This feat effected a double purpose. It freed us 
from the cobra” (whose skin, General Chesney adds in a note, 
may be seen in the Zoological Society’s collection), “ and led to a 
friendly understanding with the Arab, who, pleased with himself, 
was ready to meet our advances, and mutual confidence being thus 
established, we went on to their tents, which were in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Hence the way lay by an open river fringed with forest, and 
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low cliffs beyond—the Tigris, as-usual, leading—until another im- 
posing mountain pass was reached, at the further end of which 
were, on the right bank, the ruins of Zenobia, and beyond, on the 
left bank, the castellated hill of Halebi. Four and a half hours’ 
steaming beyond this most interesting portion of the river’s course 
took the steamers to the mud-built Arab town of Deir; the river 
in this part of its course being wide and deep, but very winding. 
A salute was fired here, the ensigns of Turkey and Great Britain 
were displayed, and a visit was paid to. the governor of the place. 

The next point reached (May 18) was the mouth of the Khabur 
—the Araxes of Xenophon—with ruins on both sides, those of 
Abu Sarai, “ father of palaces,” or Karkisiyah, on the north side, 
being the most extensive. Between the two were the abutments 
of an ancient bridge. Next day a cultivated district was reached, 
with the Arab town of Ma’den in the centre, the British and 
Turkish ensigns being again displayed, to the great delight of the 
inhabitants, and a walk hence of a few miles led to the ruined 
castle of Rahabah, the Rehoboth of the Ammonites. 

Hence the river presented a fine navigable mass of water, with a 
winding course to the cliffs of Salahyah, on the summit of which 
were extensive ruins, enlivened by the presence of terns, the only 
point at which they were met with on the river. A sad reverse 
awaited the expedition, which had as yet gone on so prosperously, 
a little beyond this point. ‘The weather,” General Chesney re- 
lates, “ had been very fine and promising during the forenoon, but 
a change took place soon after we left Salahyah, and the atmo- 
sphere became thick and gloomy, but not more so than had been 
the case occasionally of late, especially on the preceding evening, 
and we proceeded on our voyage without the slightest uneasiness 
being felt by any of our party. At 1.35 P.M. on May 21 both 
steamers left the bank (after wooding) with the full expectation of 
reaching Anna that afternoon; but only twenty minutes later, just 
as we were rounding the bold chalk cliffs on which stand the 
prominent ruins of Corsote, an ominous change took place in the 
weather. Clouds much more threatening than any we had yet 
seen appeared, and spread rapidly, accompanied, as Mr. Ainsworth 
mallee, by a portentous fallof the barometer. Still we did not 
feel any particular alarm, believing that the storm would pass by, 
us it had done of late on previous occasions. But we soon found 
that this was not to be the case now. 

“In the course of a few minutes dense masses of black clouds, 
streaked with orange, red, and yellow, appeared coming up from 
the W.S.W., and approaching us with fearful velocity. To 
secure the steamers against what promised to be an ordinary strong 
gale immediately occupied all our attention, at the very moment 
that we were arriving at the rocky passage of Is-Geria.” 
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General sR who happened to be on board the Tigris that 


day, then proceeds to describe from Captain Fitzjames’s and 
Charlewood’s notes how the two steamers tried to work round 
with their heads to the stream and make fast to the left bank, and 
how the Euphrates had to make way for the Tigris, which un- 
fortunately fell off from the shore and was drifted past at a fearful 
rate, broadside to the wind and heeling over considerably. What 
further occurred on board the Tigris may be related in General 
Chesney’s own words: 

“Our hopes rested on bringing the vessel’s head to wind b 
means of an anchor and the use of the engine; but both failed, 
and, to add to our difficulties, the fires were extinguished by the 
raging waves, which broke over the deck and through the sky- 
lights, while owing to the vessel being quite on her side, she was 
held as if in a vice, the water all the time rushing in through the 
windows both forward and aft, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
Messrs, Staunton and Lieutenant Cockburn; and in this state, 
broadside to the wind, we were driven, like a helpless log, directly 
towards our consort. But the collision, which seemed inevitable, 
and which would probably have been fatal to both vessels, was 
avoided by the presence of mind of Lieutenant Cleaveland, who, 
at imminent risk to his own party, backed his steamer to allow us 
to pass, and thus averted this additional danger, whilst the Tigris 
drifted helplessly onwards, and both vessels were instantly lost to 
each other in the more than Egyptian darkness of this calamitous 
day. 

“The Tigris’s brief career being now almost at an end, Lieu- 
tenant Lynch reported her to be sinking, and the word was given 
for all to endeavour to save themselves, when at that critical 
moment a gleam of light showed us the bank at a little distance, 
and the hope of reaching it caused the order to be given to ‘ stand 
fast.’ It was but for an instant: in a few seconds all was total 
darkness again, and in less than another minute the Tigris was 
going to the bottom, with every individual at his post. The deck 
was already quite under water, when a momentary gleam of light 
once more showed us the bank of the river not far off, and in m 
own case it is gratefully remembered that this enabled me to take 
the right direction, notwithstanding the darkness, which had re- 
turned instantly. What I recollect about this eventful moment is, 
that in diving out of the vessel my back was caught by the ridge- 
rope of the deck-awning, so that we must already have been seven 
or eight feet below the surface, and whilst endeavouring to get 
clear I felt some one at my back, but we were immediately parted 
by the violence of the waves. Continuing what was actually 
diving more than swimming, my feet touched the ground ina 
sorn-Held. Up to this moment i had been in total darkness, but 
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at this instant, turning my eyes towards the river, I had the last 
‘limpse of the Tigris keel upwards. In addition to Mr. Thomson 
and myself, the two Stauntons and Messrs. Lynch and Eden 
(both greatly exhausted) were saved, besides nine of the men— 
Vide, William Benson and E, Laurie, seamen; Corporal Fisher, of 
the Royal Artillery; Vincenzo and Giacomo, Maltese cooks; and 
four natives. 

“ We had scarcely time to become conscious of our safety when 
darkness vanished, and the waves, which had carried us some feet 
above the river’s bank, and landed us in a corn-field, had ceased to 
exist. All became calm and clear as before, and barely twenty- 
five minutes had seen the beginning, progress, and termination of 
this fearful hurricane. This whirlwind of the desert had swept 
across the river only, extending but very little above and below 
the spot where the steamers were; which singular fact we soon 
ascertained from Mr. Hector, who was with the surveying-boats 
about ten miles below the scene of the disaster, and who ex- 
perienced nothing more than a moderate gale. 

“ With our assistance, Lieutenants Lynch and Eden, although 
most painfully exhausted, managed to crawl on, and we had gone 
but a little way along the river’s bank in search of the other vessel 
and her crew, with feelings more excited between hope and fear 
than can be described, when, to our inexpressible relief, we saw 
Messrs. Charlewood and Ainsworth approaching us with some of 
their men. This at once told us that all was not lost, and we soon 
had the delight of learning that the Euphrates had outlived the 
tempest. With truly grateful feelings, yet feeble in proportion to 
the mercies we had experienced, we now met those friends, whose 
joy and thankfulness almost equalled our own. Very brief, how- 
ever, were our greetings, for there was work—-and most pressing 
work—to be done, and those we had just met hastened on, in the 
hope of rescuing some of our missing companions.” 

Lieut. Cockburn, R.A., Lieut. R. B. Lynch, brother of Capt. 
Lynch, Mr. Sader, interpreter, Mr. Struthers, engineer, Serjeant 
Clark and four men of the Royal Artillery, M‘Donald of the 
sappers, five seamen, and five natives perished in this storm. And 
it is not a little remarkable that the Emperor Julian lost a part of 
his fleet and army, at or near the same spot, on the occasion of his 
descent of the river. 

The Euphrates remained for some days in the neighbourhood 
searching the islands and shores, but only two bodies were 
recovered, those of the sapper M‘Donald, and of Mr. Sader. It 
was not till the 25th of May that the remaining steamer took her 
way to the town of Anna, beautifully situated, with its suburbs, 
on both sides of the river, amid groves and water-wheels, and the 
most fairy looking islands it is possible to imagine, and which 
stretch a length of some three and a half miles. 
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Mr. Hector remained at Anna to look after the lost 
whilst the survivors left at the same place to find their way 
home as they best could. This, with the repairs necessary to the 
Euphrates, detained the steamer till the 31st of May, when the 
descent of the river was resumed, bringing up below the town to 
receive some last stores. 

“During the delay thus occasioned,” General Chesney relates, 
«Mr. Ainsworth and I set off to explore ancient Anna. * While 
so employed I had an attack of ague, which at that time returned 
periodically on alternate days, and one peculiar symptom of which 
was a total loss of memory on my part. While these attacks were 
upon me I could not remember my own name, nor the termination 
of any word that I was in the act of writing when the fit came on, 
and poor Ainsworth also suffered from this infirmity. Seeing that 
the attack was imminent, he urged my return on board, with 
which I complied; and finding that our stores had arrived, I gave 
the word to start, and we steamed down the river, without the 
faintest recollection on my part that one of our number had been 
left behind. 

“We had a rapid run of sixty-seven miles, steaming, during the 
earlier part of the day, along that extraordinary sweep of the river, 
almost in the form of a circle, between precipitous hills, as far as 
Fat-Hat-Hudder-Elias, which I have already described. I could 
scarcely, however, by any description, give an idea of the interest- 
ing and varied scenery through which the voyager on the 
Euphrates passes between that singular spot and the town of 
Hadisa. The picturesque islands—the richly wooded banks—the 
frequently recurring villa es peeping through the trees, alive with 
busy men and women Ae in the gracefyl Arab costumes, with the 
elegant aqueducts and creaking water-wheels—all combine to form 
a series of pictures scarcely to be equalled on any river in the 
world. 

“ Hadisa stands on one of the above-mentioned islands, and here 
we brought up Dinner followed, as usual, when our day’s work 
was over, and in passing by Ainsworth’s cabin door, I tapped, as 
was my custom, to let him know it was ready,-when, for the first 
time, I recollected that I left him absorbed in the round tower 
and other ruins of Anna! The fact that he was now some 
sixty-eight miles behind us, without food, clothes, money, or any 
resource save active limbs and an undaunted spirit, caused me 
painful anxiety. My first impulse was to steam back again, but, 
considering that this course would occupy two days, and that we 
might miss our geologist at one of the bends of the river, I decided 
to send a messenger to meet him, and to remain where we were 
until we should hear of him. . To our great delight, he reappeared 
on the following day. As soon as he realised that he had been so 
unexpectedly left behind, Mr. Ainsworth determined to follow us 
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as fast as he could, trusting to his own walking powers and to our 
discovery of his absence, instead of looking to the people of Anna 
for any help. Starting at once, and crossing from one bend of the 
river to the other, and thus gaining considerably both in time and 
distance, he caught us up at Hadisa, without having met with any 
more serious disaster than that of having to part with most of his 
clothes and all his little stock of money to satisfy the cupidity of 
the plundering people, who constituted themselves as his guides, 
for the sake of enforcing a reward. . From others, however, he 
met with much kindness and assistance during his solitary walk, 
and they cheered him by the intelligence that he would find 
the steamer at the next reach of the river, ‘ whither she had come,’ 
they said, ‘with the swifness of a bird,’ and where he was most 
warmly welcomed by us all. 

“The moment we had Mr. Ainsworth again safely on board,” 
General Chesney continues, “we got up steam, and soon left 
Hadisa with its magnificent date groves far behind us. The river 
was now at its highest level, and a far nobler stream, therefore, 
than when I first saw it from my raft in January, 1831. Its 
course was much less winding than it had been above Hadisa. 
About two hours’ steaming, at the rate of thirteen and a half 
knots an hour, brought us to Jibba, which stands on an island, 
and which had suffered so severely from a recent storm as to be 
were! in ruins. The scenery between Jibba and Hadisa was 
decidedly pretty—the country being well wooded and carefuily 
—— as usual.” 

he expedition arrived the next day at Hit sufficiently early to 
visit the celebrated and inexhaustible bitumen fountains of that 
place. Reaching hence Felujah, the most northerly station on the 
alluvial plain of Babylonia, a party started across the plain and 
marsh that intervenes between the Euphrates and Tigris at this 
pov for Baghdad; whilst the steamer proceeded onwards to 

ussayib, a town of about five hundred houses, with a floating 
bridge. Hence, the ensuing day, it proceeded to Hillah—a 
modern towa which, with its bridge, occupies both banks of the 
river, close by the mounds of Babylon. 

A misunderstanding arose at this place—where the party which 
had gone on to Baghdad rejoined the steamer—from one of the 
Arab pilots having spread the foolish report that his companion 
was forcibly detained on board, and a cry “To arms!” was the 
immediate consequence of this story. General Estcourt and Mr. 
Rassam having gone at once, however, to the governor to explain 
matters, the steamer was ultimately enabled to quit the place— 
“our anxiety,” says General Chesney, “relieved as to our actual 
and future friendly relations with this fiety and exciteable people.” 
On the 11th of June the Euphrates was steaming towards the 
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sea, between rich gardens and plantations of mulberry, fig, and 

megranate trees—date-groves constituting, however, the principal 
vegetation of both banks as far as Diwanyah, a town of some size 
sixty-nine miles and a half below Hillah. Here a supply of wood 
was obtained, which detained the steamer until the 13th, when 
further progress was made to New Lamlun, a town containing a 
numerous population of Khezail Arabs, who dwelt in prettily con- 
structed reed-huts, : 

“A clammy oppressive heat and swarms of mosquitoes of 
unusual size,” General Chesney relates, “caused us all to sleep that 
night on deck, with the exception of Major Estcourt, who had 
made his shake-down on the adjoining bank. We had three 
sentries on the alert, and therefore felt secure from all surprise and 
depredations. Towards morning, however, we were roused by a 
shot, followed by a wild scream; then another shot, telling us there 
must be some cause for alarm. In a moment all were at their 
posts, and we soon ascertained that Madame Helfer’s scream and 
alarm had been caused by her feeling that she was being dragged 
away by (as she supposed) a lion or some ferocious beast of prey. 
No traces of any animal were, however, to be seen; but the 
mystery was soon explained by Major Estcourt, who had been 
awakened by the attempts of a thieving shiah to draw away the 
clothes on which he was sleeping. He sprang up and fired his 
pistol at the man as he was making off, and immediately after- 
wards discharged a second shot at another fellow, whom he saw 
making his way among the sleepers on our deck, and who was 
over the side in an instant. This clever and active Khezail had 
crept into the vessel under the cover of her overhanging stern, and 
had thus escaped the vigilance of our sentinels, with the intention 
of supplying himself comfortably while we slept; but on hearing 
the shot, he made his escape with all speed, luckily carrying off 
nothing but Fitzjames’s watch, for he failed in his attempt to pull 
away Madame Helfer’s cloak or to steal the chronometers, which 
he had also evidently intended to appropriate.” 

General Chesney, finding that he had taken the least favourable 
channel through the marshes, retraced his steps the next day, and, 
having got into a better watercourse, the steamer soon carried the 
expedition to where a more favoured land was dotted with the 
mounds and ruins of ancient Chaldaea. The stream became once 
more deep and wide, and flowed between moderately high and 
well-wooded banks as far as El Khudhr, where another incident 
occurred to diversify the monotony of the navigation. 

_ “The village of El Khudhr,” Geneel Chesney relates, “ stands 
in the midst of an extensive grove of poplars, and, as we required 
fuel to carry us to Basrah, the inhabitants were employed in 
cutting wood for us during the evening of our arrival and the fol- 
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lowing morning. But when called upon to resume their work 
during the day, we found a decided unwillingness on their part to 
fulfil their engagement, and Lieutenant Murphy, who was employed 
in taking sights in the castle of El Khudhr, sent us word to be pre- 
pared for an attack, of which Lieutenant Cleaveland had also 
perceived symptoms; for the people had not only refused to con- 
tinue their work, but were seen preparing their muskets, swords, 
knives, and other arms. Ignorant of any possible cause for hostility, 
Seyd Ali went to the chief of the tribe (the Beni-Hakem) for an 
explanation; but the only reply that he could obtain was that we 
were cowards, and the assurance, coupled with the most oppro- 
brious epithets possible, that if we did not depart instantly, their 
allies, he had been summoned to their aid, would join them in 
attacking us. Seyd Ali therefore returned to us with the intelli- 
gence that the whole population of the place was in a state of 
violent excitement, which was evinced by their commencing their 
war-dance, moving round and round im a circle with joined 
hands. 

“Mr. Ainsworth was on shore at this time collecting botanical 
specimens in the adjoining wood, when we perceived that the 
Arabs were preparing to seize him. I and several of our party 
instantly hearted, and, throwing ourselves between him and the 
excited crowd, we held them in check and protected him, until he 
and the rest of our party also safely reached the steamer. Once 
on board, we might easily have left the Arabs to themselves, had 
we not felt that our moral influence would have suffered from such 
a course. Instead of retreating, therefore, we steamed directly up 
to the wood on the northern side of the town, where the mass of 
the tribe had by this time assembled, in the hope of finding some 
opening for negotiation. 

“ Instead of this, we were received with a heavy fire. Fortunately 
none of our party were struck, although Lieutenant Cleaveland, 
who occupied his usual position on the paddle-box, was much ex- 
posed. Our bulwarks were otherwise almost a complete protec- 
tion. Our people burned to return this attack, and it was with 
difficulty that I restrained them for the moment in the hope of 
preserving peace; but as a dropping fire was still kept up against 
us, notwithstanding our forbearance, we discharged a broadside of 
grape and canister into the wood with telling effect. Still the 
Arabs continued to fire at us, and we gave them a second dis 
charge, which cleared the wood at once, after some consultation 
on their parts. An attack had also been made upon us from a 
castellated building on the opposite side of the river, but the dis- 
charge of a Congreve rocket and,two or three cohorn shells caused 
its immediate evacuation, and some hundreds of an adjoining tribe 
of Arabs were seen scampering away, to the infinite delight of 
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Madame Helfer, who, contrary to my orders, came up the com- 
nion-steps to see what was going on.” 

The river below El Khudhr was literally covered with boats, 
presenting a great contrast to the quict waters through which the 
surveying party had passed for so many days higher up the stream. 
There was especial life and activity about Kut-el-Amrah, the 
principal encampment of the great tribe of Montefek Arabs, but 
their permanent home and chief market—Sheikh-el-Shuyukh— 
which contained some fifteen hundred clay-built houses and as 
many tents, lay on the right bank some distance below. A supply 
of wood was obtained at this station, and the next day the 
Euphrates accomplished seventy-five miles in seven hours and a 
half through date-groves and marshes to Kurnah, at the junction 
of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. 

“ The descent and survey of eleven hundred and fifty-three miles 
of the great river,” says General Chesney, “was thus completed. 
It now remained for us to follow the estuary of this and the sister 
stream to Basrah, which, under the name of Shatt-el-Arab, is so 
wide and deep that it has been ascended by one of our second-rate 
line-of-battle ships. Almost the whole of our fuel had been con- 
sumed in reaching Kurnah, consequently it took us five hours to 
reach Basrah, a distance of only forty-three miles, with the re- 
duced power, which was all that we could keep up, even by burn- 
ing empty casks and any other available articles that could be 
spared for fuel. The roadstead of Basrah presented what was now 
to us a novel scene. In addition to many smaller vessels, there 
were two Indiamen at anchor, besides a most unpromising-looking 
twenty-gun ship, bearing a Turkish admiral’s flag at the main. 

“ We had now accomplished the entire descent as contemplated 
by government, and most prosperously, with the single exception 
of our great calamity above Anna, and it was with warm and 
grateful hearts that we endeavoured thankfully to acknowledge, in 
this distant part of the world, the effective support which had been 
given to the Euphrates Expedition. Taking the precaution, there- 
fore, to place the chronometers astern in one of our boats, to avoid 
concussion, and hoisting the royal standard, a gun was fired for 
every year that our gracious sovereign William IV. had been 
spared to his devoted people. This commemoration of our arrival 
and of our gratitude was followed by visits and sincere congratula- 
tions on all sides, including the Turkish admiral, the French consul 
(M. Fontanier), and the captains of the vessels in port, who offered 
us anything they had in the way of supplies. Many of the inha- 
bitants of Basrah came also to see the wonderful little vessel, which 
had, as they truly said, come more than fifteen hundred miles 
through wild and hostile Arabs.” 

But this was by no means all that the steamer Euphrates accom- 
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plished. River-steaming was in its infancy, as General Chesney 
remarks elsewhere, when the Euphrates and Tigris were built, 
The first-mentioned vessel had shown that the great river was 
navigable from its upper portion to its mouth, and iron boats, such 
as now ply on the Thames, could probably find their way up and 
down the river at all seasons of the year; but some repairs were 
necessary, and these could only be accomplished at Bushire, 
Leaving General Estcourt and Lieutenant Murphy at Basrah, the 
steamer—only suited for a quiet river navigation—was accord- 
ingly piloted across the head of the Persian Gulf, not without 
some apprehensions of danger. 

On her return, the Euphrates was towed by the Elphinstone to 
the mouth of the river, whence she steamed up to Mohammerah. 
This was on the Ist of September, and Lieutenant Murphy had 
unfortunately succumbed to the climate during the detention at 
Bushire. hilst waiting for a mail, which was to come by the 
Hugh Lindsay, the river Karun, which joins the Euphrates at this 
point, was explored, and as only a partial mail came up at first by 
the schooner Shannon, this was taken.up the river Tigris to Baghdad. 
The navigation of the latter river by steam-power, for the first 
time, was effected without any untoward incidents, and the arrival 
of the boat was hailed by the inhabitants of the old city of the 
khalifs with many demonstrations of joy and wonder. Honses, 
walls, and every available spot were crowded with spectators, and 
the steamer was surrounded by the little round boats of the country. 
As the Hugh Lindsay was expected at Kurnah, no great stay was 
made at Baghdad, and the steamer at once descended the four 
hundred and thirty-one miles that lay between that city and the 
mouth of the river, the rate of progress being only retarded by 
want of fuel. 

It was found, on arriving at Kurnah, that some misunderstanding 
had arisen between the Arabs and the Hugh Lindsay, and that the 
sheikh of the Montefek had threatened not only to attack the 
larger steamer, but also to burn the Euphrates if she attempted to 
ascend the river. General Chesney, with his usual decision, at 
once sent off a letter to the sheikh, declaring that it -was his 
intention to ascend the river, if possible on a friendly footing with 
him and his people, but quite prepared to resist and signally punish 
anything like hostility on their part; and the misunderstanding 
was soon cleared up on arriving at the sheikh’s encampment at 
Kut el Amrah. Passing El Khudhr, the seat of the previous 
skirmish, without any renewal of hostilities, the steamer got 
engaged in the narrow channels of the Lamlun marshes. Some 
Arabs, who had been engaged to tow her round the bends of the 
river, made an attempt to upset her; and at last, the larboard 
engine having given way, nothing remained but to return, Captain 
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ae volunteering the perilous task of conveying the mails 
overland. The steamer was favoured with a shot or two on 
passing El Khudhr; and joining the Hugh Lindsay at Kurnah 
the engineer of that ship was enabled to repair the damage done. 
This accomplished, General Chesney left for India in the Hugh 
Lindsay, whilst the Euphrates was left in charge of General 
Estcourt, to carry on further surveys of the rivers Tigris, Karun, 
and Bah-a-Mishir. 

The steamer proceeded upon this occasion up the Karun as far 
as the falls of Ahwaz (ancient Aginis in Susiana), and a small 
party, in addition to a boat journey to Dorak, the residence of the 
sheikh of the Cha’ab Arabs, ascended the Karan to Band-i-Kir, 
where the river divided into two branches. The Bah-a-Mishir 
was also explored, and returning to Baghdad, the river Tigris was 
navigated beyond that city to Sherriat al Baitha, the presumed 
site of Sittace. 

On the return of the expedition to Baghdad, General Estcourt 
prepared to start for England with such officers and men as did 
not belong to the cruisers in the Persian Gulf; and this, unluckily, 
just as authority was received from the government of Bombay to 
continue the expedition. The party leaving Baghdad on January 
24, crossed the desert to Damascus, not without being several times 
seriously menaced by the Arabs, and arrived there on the 14th of 
February. Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Rassam returned by a more 
lengthened route by Kurdistan and Asia Minor, in further search 
for coal. An account of this journey is given in the appendix to 
General Chesney’s work. 

The work indeed contains not only the history of the first navi- 
gation of the river Euphrates and its tributaries, but also a very 
Interesting account of the extensive journeys made by General 
Chesney to explore the river and adjacent countries previous to the 
expedition; as also an account of his extraordinary journey across 
the Arabian desert on his return from Bombay. ‘The appendix 
also comprises the narratives of journeys made by General Estcourt 
to Damascus and to Dyarbekir; of Captain Lynch’s conciliatory 
journey among the Arabs; reports from Dr. Helfer and Captains 
Cleaveland, Charlewood, and Fitzjames, and biographical records 
of the officers of the Euphrates expedition. General Chesney 
remarks upon these, that “ Mr. Hector continued in charge of the 

l line between the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf; Mr. 
aylour Thomson received a diplomatic appointment; and gre- 
tuities were given to the surviving soldiers and seamen; Dr. 
‘Staunton and Mr. Ainsworth alone remained, and still remain, of 
- under my command without some public mark of appro- 
tion.” 


General Chesney’s narrative is, it is to be observed, throughout 
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simple and straightforward—almost Xenophon lke, indeed, in its 
plainness—and in — it the reader becomes immediately - 
aware that it is the work of a scholar and a gentleman. With the 

very essence of courtesy, the very refinement of unselfishness, it 
has been justly remarked, he keeps all merely personal matters in 
abeyance, and never breaks through the dignified yet modest 
reserve behind which he shelters himself. He gives, in the intro- 
ductory and concluding chapters of his work, the reasons which 
have so long delayed its appearance ; but it is easy to read between 
the lines far more than the gallant officer tells us, and what we so 
read is atale of patience and endurance, of hopes deferred, and, 
we grieve to write it, of something like ingratitude. “ In offering 
to the public,” he says, “the narrative of an expedition carried 
out more than thirty years ago, and written now at a period of 
life when most men seek for repose of mind and body, it would 
seem as if some explanation were necessary to account for the 
delay which has taken place in its publication. This explanation 
I have given in the introductory and concluding chapters of my 
work, and I have therefore little left to add to what the reader 
will there find detailed. Had not her Majesty’s government pro- 
posed and requested that this narrative should appear, I confess 
that at this late period I should not have had the heart to under- 
take and complete it. It has, however, been to me a ‘ labour of 
love,’ and in recalling to life the various incidents of the Euphrates 
expedition, which have slumbered and slept for so many years, 
they have come forth from memory’s cells with much of their old 
freshness, and have renewed all that interest in the important 
question of an improved overland communication with India 
which repeated disappointment experienced on my part had par- 
tially crushed. When a man feels that what he has to say is worth 
saying—that the object he has in view is worth carrying out—he 
will, if he be worth anything, stick to it through evil report and 
good report, through rainy days and fine. Such has been my 
case ; even though, as in the case of the Euphrates route to India, 
the ‘rainy days’ have been scarcely intermitted by any gleams of 
sunshine. When I returned from the East, in 1837, it was with 
the full belief that a question of such vast importance to Great 
Britain—nationally, politically, and commercially—would be at 
once taken up by the government and the public. The way had 
been opened ; difficulties which at one time looked formidable had 
been overcome; the Arabs and the Turkish government were 
most favourable to the projected line to India. But thirty-one 
years have since passed, and nothing has been done. Where the 
obstacle hes, where the political 6r monetary hindrances to the exe- 
cution of this great mi beneficial project, it is perhaps scarcely 
for me to indicate; but there can be no doubt that England must 
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be very blind to her true interests if she allow it to remain longer 
in abeyance. My exertions in the cause of the Euphrates route 
are well known. During the last ten years I have been twice to 
Constantinople, to obtain the Sultan’s firman for a railway from 
the mouth of the Orontes to the Persian Gulf; and over to Syria, 
to examine de novo the country between the Mediterranean and 
the Euphrates. In 1857 I brought the subject before parliament, 
and-the efforts of Mr. W. P. Andrew, chairman of the Scinde and 
Punjaub Railway Companies, have been untiring in endeavouring to 
organise a line of railway via Aleppo and the Bu hrates, with such 
slight encouragement from government as would give confidence 
and security to shareholders. But all has hitherto been in vain— 
and why? In sending forth this narrative of what has been done 
by the pioneers of the Euphrates route to India, I do so with the 
earnest hope that it may be the means of affording me the only 
reward I now covet—that of a satisfactory answer to this very 
simple question.” 

o thirty years have, indeed, elapsed since the survey of the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris established that they are navigable 
for a great portion of their course by properly constructed boats, 
and the geological exploration of their banks has attested what 
facilities they present for the still more certain and expeditious 
means of transport afforded by railway communication; yet, with 
the exception of the establishment of steam-boat communication 
between Basrah and Baghdad, nothing has been done. The Indian 
government prosecuted some further surveys, but with old-fashioned 
vessels, and apparently no definite a 0 in view. 

Mr. Andrew founded the “ Euphrates Railway Company.” 
General Chesney went back to Syria accompanied by Sir John 
Macneil, C.E., to study almost the only difficulty presented for a 
railroad, in the rude limestone district between Antioch and 
Aleppo, as also the capabilities of the bay of Antioch for the con- 
struction of a harbour; the importance of the subject was urged 
again and again upon her Majesty’s government—but in vain; 
the guarantee which is afforded in the case of all Indian railways 
has “a persistently withheld in this particular instance, and yet 
it is itself the complement of the whole system of Indian railways. 
The railway from Calcutta to Delhi, and by Umballah and Lahore 
to Mulmain, finds its way by the Indus Valley route to Kurrachi. 
The projected railway from Rileue to Lahore will also find its 
terminus at the same place. The Peninsular railways will all find 
their termini at Bombay and Kurrachi. There is no longer a ques- 
tion, then, of rounding the peninsula and doubling Point de Galle to 
reach Madras, Hyderabaa, Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, 
Delhi, or the North-West Provinces. The direct road to Europe 
from Bombay and Kurrachi is by the Persian Gulf and the valley of 
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the Euphrates. Already the electric telegraph follows that line in 
part. This natural bearing of the Indian systems of railways | 
must one day force Great Britain to open the line in uestion, if 
it is deemed advisable to uphold Biisich inbentets in the Rast: but, 
in the mean time, the public will not invest their money in go 
great an undertaking, without a government guarantee. 

France has opened a canal from the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, and is pushing her interests in Egypt. Russia has opened 
railway communication between the Black Sea and the Caspian by 
Poti and Tiflis. The same power proposes to bring back the Oxus 
and Jaxartes into their old common bed, so that their waters may 
flow once more into the Caspian—an outlet to the traffic of all 
Central Asia. Russia will, with the progress of time, and aided b 
Persia, prolong its railway from Tiflis by Reshd and Astrabad, 
along the south shores of the Caspian Sea to Mushid, Hirat, and 
Kabul. Such in her case is, indeed, the natural and inevitable 
course of commercial and geographical extension. Her hand is 
upon Bokhara and Turkistan, and when, descending by Alexander 
the Great’s route from Khunduz to Kabul, or slowly approaching 
by Hirat to the same city, her armies shall occupy the right bank 
of the Indus, Great Britain may regret the long neglect to which 
the Euphrates Valley route has been consigned. 











